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United States Policy Toward Germany 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Annual Dinner of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, New York City, April 28, 1949 


N considering a suitable subject for this occasion, I 
naturally supposed that the newspaper publishers of the 
nation would expect me to choose a topic having some 

news value. I, therefore, decided that it might be timely for 
me to speak on United States policy with respect to Ger- 
many. But I must confess that I did not then foresee just 
how prominently Germany would figure in the news at this 
precise time. 

‘The conversations between Ambassador Jessup and Mr. 
Malik, which were reported in the statement issued a few 
days ago, constitute the latest development in a long and 
involved series of developments affecting Germany since the 
beyinning of the occupation. I think you may be interested in 
the relation of these developments to the broad aspects of 
the German problem and the efforts of the United States 
Government to deal with it. 

Karly this month | met with the Foreign Ministers of 
France and the United Kingdom for talks on Germany, the 
outcome of which we all regarded as momentous. It was 
not by mere coincidence that these agreements were initialed 
during the week the North Atlantic Treaty was signed. 
That historic instrument marks a decisive step toward the 
creation of a community of democratic nations dedicated to 
the attainment of peace and determined to insure its preser- 
vation by all the material and moral means at their disposal. 

The German problem cannot be disassociated from the 
general problem of assuring security for the free nations. 
No approach to German problems can be adequate which 
deals only with Germany itself and ignores the question of 
its relationship to the other nations of Europe. The objec- 
tives of United States policy toward the German people are 
interwoven with our interest in, and our policies toward, 
the other peoples of Europe. Here the basic considerations 
are the same whether they can extend to all of Germany 
or must be limited to Western Germany. 


We have made clear our desire to aid the free peoples 
of Europe in their efforts toward recovery and reconstruc- 
tion., We have made clear our policy to aid them in their 
efforts to establish a common structure of new economic and 
political relationships. To these ends, we are providing 
temporary economic assistance through the European Recov- 
ery Program and are proposing to participate with them in 
our common defense through the North Atlantic Pact. 

In this setting, it is the ultimate objective of the United 
States that the German people, or as large a part of them 
as possible, be integrated into a new common structure of 
the free peoples of Europe. We hope that the Germans will 
share in due time as equals in the obligations, the economic 
benefits, and the security of the structure which has been 
begun by the free peoples of Europe. 

We recognize that the form and pace of this development 
are predominantly matters for determination by the Euro- 
peans themselves. We also recognize that effective integra- 
tion of the German people will depend upon reciprocal will- 
ingness and upon their belief in the long-range economic 
benefits and the greater security for all which will ‘accrue 
from a joint effort. 

‘The maintenance of restrictions and controls over the 
German economy and a German state, even for a protracted 
period, cannot alone guarantee the West against the possible 
revival of a German threat to the peace. In the long run, 
security can be insured only if there are set in motion in 
Germany those forces which will create a governmental sys- 
tem dedicated to upholding the basic human freedoms 
through democratic procedures. 

These constructive forces can derive their strength only 
from the renewed vitality of the finer elements of the Ger- 
man cultural tradition. They can flourish only if the Ger- 
man economy can provide sustenance and hope for the 
German people. They can attain their greatest effective- 
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ness only through a radically new reciprocal approach by 
the German people and the other peoples of Europe. This 
approach must be based on common understanding of the 
mutual benefits to be derived from the voluntary cooperative 
effurt of the European community as a whole. 

Through all of this effort, our basic aim with respect 
to the Germans themselves has been to help them make the 
indispensable adjustments to which I have just referred. 
We have tried to help them to find the way toward a re- 
organization of their national life which would permit them 
to make the great contribution to world progress which they 
are unquestionably capable of making. But it is important 
for us all to remember that no one but the Germans them- 
selves can make this adjustment. Even the wisest occupa- 
tion policy could not make it for them. It must stem from 
them. It must be a product of their own will and their 
own spirit. All that others can do is to help to provide the 
framework in which it may be made. 

These are the conditions we consider essential for the 
long-term solution of the German problem. The purpose of 
the Washington agreements, and of the other decisions taken 
by the western powers, is to bring about these required con- 
ditions at the earliest practicable time. This has been the 
consistent purpose of the United States Government. 

This government made earnest efforts for two and a half 
years after the war to resolve the major issues arising from 
the defeat of Germany and to achieve a general settlement. 
During that period we participated in the four-power ma- 
chinery for control of Germany established by international 
agreement in 1945. 

By the end of 1947 it appeared that the Soviet Union 
was seeking to thwart any settlement which did not con- 
cede virtual Soviet control over German economic and 
political life. This was confirmed in two futile meetings of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow and London. 
It was emphasized in the Allied Control Authority in Berlin, 
where the Soviet veto power was exercised three times as 
often as by the three western powers combined. 

The resultant paralysis of inter-Allied policy and con- 
trol created an intolerable situation. Germany became 
divided into disconnected administrative areas and was rap- 
idly being reduced to a state of economic chaos, distress and 
despair. Disaster was averted primarily by American eco- 
nomic aid. 

The German stalemate heightened the general European 
crisis. —The European Recovery Program could not suc- 
ceed without the raw materials and finished products which 
only a revived German economy could contribute. 

By 1948 it became clear that the western powers could 
no longer tolerate an impasse which made it impossible for 
them to discharge their responsibilities for the organization 
of German administration and for the degree of German 
economic recovery that was essential for the welfare of 
Europe as a whole. These powers determined to concert 
their policies for the area of Germany under their control, 
which embraced about two-thirds of the territory and three- 
fourths of the population of occupied Germany. 

These common policies were embodied in the London 
Agreements, announced on June 1, 1948. This joint pro- 
gram, I wish to emphasize, is in no sense a repudiation of 
our international commitments on Germany, embodied in 
the Potsdam Protocol and other agreements. It represents 
a sincere effort to deal with existing realties in the spirit of 
the original Allied covenants pertaining to Germany. 

The London Agreements constitute a set of arrange- 
ments for the coordinated administration of Germany pend- 
ing a definitive peace settlement. The execution of this pro- 
gram, now in progress, should restore stability and confidence 





in western Germany while protecting the vital interests of 
Germany's neighbors. It seeks to ensure cooperation among 
the western nations in the evolution of a policy which can 
and should lead to a peaceful and fruitful association of 
Germany with western Europe. It is a provisional settle- 
ment which in no way excludes the eventual achievement 
of arrangements applicable to all of Germany. 

The London Agreements established a basic pattern tor 
future action in the West. The bizonal area, formed by 
economic merger of the American and British zones in 1947, 
and the French zone were to be coordinated and eventually 
merged. The western zones were to participate fully in 
the European Recovery Program. An International Author- 
ity for the Ruhr was to be created to regulate the alloca- 
tion of coal, coke and steel between home and toreign con- 
sumption, to insure equitable international access to Ruhr 
resources, and safeguard against remilitarization of Ruhr 
industry. 

The Germans were authorized to establish a provisional 
government, democratic and federal in character, based upon 
a constitution of German inception. It would be subject, 
in accordance with an occupation statute, to minimum super- 
vision by the occupation authorities in the interest of the 
general security and of broad Allied purposes for Germany. 
Coordinated three-power control was to be established, with 
the virtual abolition of the zonal boundaries. 

Of exceptional importance were the guarantees of security 
against a German military revival, a point sometimes over- 
looked in present-day talk about the hazards inherent in 
rebuilding German economic and political life. The London 
Agreements provide that there is to be consultation among 
the three occupying powers in the event of any threat of 
German military resurgence; that their armed forces are 
to remain in Germany until the peace of Europe is secure; 
that a joint Military Security Board should be created with 
powers of inspection to insure against both military and 
industrial rearrangement; that all agreed disarmament and 
demilitarization measures should be maintained in force; 
and that long-term demilitarization measures should be 
agreed upon prior to the end of the occupation. It should be 
observed that these far-reaching safeguards are to accompany 
the more constructive aspects of the program and assure 
that the new powers and responsibilities assumed by the 
Germans may not be abused. 

During the last ten months notable progress has been 
made in western Germany which is apparent to all the 
world. An entirely new atmosphere of hope and creative 
activity has replaced the lethargy and despair of a year 
ago. Much of the London program is well on the way to 
realization. An agreement estblishing the International Au- 
thority for the Ruhr has been drafted and approved. The 
Military Security Board has been established. The bizone 
and French zone are participating fully in the European 
Recovery Program. Agreements have been reached with 
respect to such difficult and controverted issues as the pro- 
tection of foreign property rights in Germany, the revision 
of lists of plants scheduled for dismantling on reparations 
account, and determination of restricted and _ prohibited 
industries. 

A short time ago we all felt that we should have a fresh 
look at the German problem. This was done in Washington 
while Mr. Bevin and Mr. Schuman were there earlier this 
month. The genuine readiness of the participating govern- 
ments to sacrifice special points of view to the common good 
has made it possible to reach a degree of accord far exceed- 
ing what could have been hoped for only a month or two 
ago. 

There were three particularly important features about 
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the agreements on German policy which resulted from these 
conversations. The first, was the striking harmony in essen- 
tial outlook. The second, was the removal of the obstacles 
to the fulfillment of the constructive London Program 
which had developed through diverse Allied disagreements. 

hirdly, the three Governments acknowledged the need for 
the termination of Military Government and its replace- 
ment by a civilian Allied Commission at the time of the 
establishment of the German federal republic. This last is 
a great step forward toward peace, in my opinion. 


With respect to my first point, the harmony of view 
reached by the three Governments on a common policy for 
(jermany, you all know that matters of German policy 


have been, in the past, issues of great controversy. I suppose 
that it is a result of the depth of the historical background, 
the emotions and passions that have been aroused as a result 
ot Germany's aggressive wars, and the inevitable importance 
attached to the course of German developments. It is there- 
fore not strange that there should be distinct American, 
British and French views on Germany. 

But | see in the successful outcome of our recent Wash- 
ington talks the prospect that France, Great Britain and 
the United States are developing a common policy toward 
(jermany based on mutual understanding and reasonableness. 
lhe continuation of this development of a common policy, 
which | am convinced will occur, and toward which I shall 
lend every effort, is an essential element in an enduring 
peace in Central Europe. 

‘The agreement in Washington on the text of an Occu- 
pation Statute has removed one of the major obstacles to the 
establishment of the German federal republic. The Parlia- 
mentary Council met at Bonn on September 1, and has been 
working diligently to draft a basic law or provisional con- 
stitution for a federal German government. Since last De- 
cember its leaders have requested the text of the Occupation 
Statute which had been promised to the Parliamentary 
Council before completion of its work. 

The three occupying powers have been discussing the 
Occupation Statute since last August. In the course of these 
many months the draft Occupation Statute had become a 
very heavy, complicated and legalistic document. The three 
Foreign Ministers approved the text of an Occupation 
Statute in a new and simpler form which was then trans- 
mitted to the German Parliamentary Council at Bonn. Ac- 
cording to latest reports, all the controversial issues with 
respect to the Basic Law have been settled, all differences 
between the Occupying Powers and the Germans and among 
the Germans themselves have been resolved, and a consti- 
tution is expected to be approved by the Parliamentary Coun- 
cil by May 15. 

lhe establishment ot a German Government does net, 
and cannot at this time, mean the end of the Occupation of 
Germany. If democratic self-government is to be introduced 
in Gsermany it must be given a chance to live. It cannot 
thrive if its powers are in question, or if it is subject to 
arbitrary intervention. The Occupation Statute defines the 
powers to be retained by the Occupying authorities upon 
the establishment of the German federal republic and sets 
forth the basic procedures for the operation of Allied su- 
pervision, 

‘The reserved powers have been retained in such fields as 
disarmament and demilitarization; controls in regard to the 
Ruhr, reparations, and decartelization; foreign aftairs; dis- 
placed persons; security of Allied forces and representatives ; 
control over foreign trade. 

‘The key issue for the future will be the manner and ex- 
tent to which the Allied authorities exercise their powers. 
A practicable basis for cooperation between the western 


Allies and the future federal western Government will have 
to be sought, through which the German people may exer- 
cise democratic self-government under the Statute. 

Provision is made in the Occupation Statute for a review 
of its terms after a year in force. 

In accordance with the Statute, the action of the German 
government authorities generally does not require afirmative 
Allied approval. This means that the day-to-day operations 
of the German government cannot be thwarted by the veto 
of one occupying power or by Allied disagreement. German 
government authorities will be at liberty to take adminis- 
trative and legislative action, and such action will be valid 
if not disapproved by Allied authorities. 

There is one important element in the Washington Agree- 
ments on the economic side that I want to stress because it is 
a good indication of our intent. As you know, this Govern- 
ment has expended in Germany since the cessation of hos- 
tilities large sums of appropriated funds in order to feed 
the German people and support the German economy. These 
sums were carried in the Army budget. Since the commence- 
ment of Economic Cooperation aid, the Bizonal area and the 
French Zone have been receiving ECA funds, and the Mili- 
tary Governors of the Bizonal and the French Zone con- 
cluded bilateral ECA agreements with the United States 
Government. 

It has now been agreed that with the establishment of 
the German federal republic, funds provided by the United 
States Government to the German economy will be made 
available through the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
The German federal republic would itself execute a bilateral 
ECA agreement with the United States Government, and 
would likewise become a party to the Convention for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation and participate as a full member 
in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 

The German economy has responded energetically to the 
currency reform of last June and to the recovery assistance 
already received. The German workshop is beginning again 
to produce, for itself, for its western European neighbors, 
and for other cooperating countries. The Germans now, 
under the foreseen arrangements, will have an opportunity 
through their own government to become a responsible part- 
ner in the European Recovery Program. 

The Washington Agreements envisage at the time of the 
establishment of the German federal republic the termina- 
tion of Military Government and its replacement by an 
Allied High Commission of civilian character. Military 
functions will continue to be exercised by military com- 
manders, but each of the Allied establishments in Germany, 
aside from occupation forces, will come under the direction 
of a High Commissioner. The functions of the Allied au- 
thorities are to become mainly supervisory. 

The three Foreign Ministers on April 8 sent a joint 
message of appreciation to their Military Governors for the 
pioneer work they had done in Germany. This action was 
based upon moving tributes paid during our discussions to 
the devoted efforts of the Military Governors. We Ameri- 
cans take just and special pride in our own Military Gov- 
ernor, General Clay. I believe firmly that history will re- 
cord that the United States has been well served by him. 
It is in accordance with his views and the views of the 
National Military Establishment that we are looking for- 
ward to the transfer of the control agencies in Germany to 
civilian hands. This change is an interim measure, to be 
sure, but in the right direction, the direction of peace. 

1 know that this thought must be arising in your minds, 
at this stage. How long must we be satisfied with interim 
measures when the people of all countries desperately desire 
a genuine and lasting peace? Will the moves we are mak- 
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ing in western Germany contribute to a permanent settle- 
ment of the German problem? What are the possibilities of 
renewed four-power talks on Germany? Has the possibility 
of such talks or the success of their outcome been prejudiced ? 

In the communique announcing the London Agreements, 
released June 6, 1948, it was emphasized that the agreed 
recommendations in no way precluded, and on the contrary 
would facilitate, eventual Four-Power agreement on the 
German problem. They were designed, it was stated, to 
solve the urgent political and economic problems arising out 
of the present situation in Germany. 

When this Government embarked, together with its 
Western Allies, on the discussion of new arrangements for 
Western Germany, it did not mean that we had abandoned 
hope of a solution which would be applicable to Germany 
as a whole or that we were barring a resumption of dis- 
cussions looking toward such a solution whenever it might 
appear that there was any chance of success. It did mean 
that this Government was not prepared to wait indefinitely 
for Four-Power agreement before endeavoring to restore 
healthy and hopeful conditions in those areas of Germany 
in which its influence could be exerted. 

Should it prove possible to arrange for renewed Four- 
Power discussions, this Government will do its utmost, as it 





has in the past, to arrive at a settlement of what is plainly 
one of the most crucial problems in world affairs: 

There are certain principles, however, the observance of 
which is essential, in our view, to any satisfactory solution 
of the German problem and which we shall have to keep 
firmly in mind in whatever the future may bring. 

The people of Western Germany may rest assured that 
this Government will agree to no general solution for Ger- 
many into which the basic safeguards and benefits of the 
existing Western German arrangements would not be ab- 
sorbed. They may rest assured that until such a solution 
can be achieved, this Government will continue to lend 
vigorous support to the development of the Western Ger- 
man program. 

The people of Europe may rest assured that this Govern- 
ment will agree to no arrangements concerning Germany 
which do not protect the security interests of the European 
Community. 

The people of the United States may rest assured that 
in any discussions relating to the future of Germany, this 
Government will have foremost in mind their deep desire 
for a peaceful and orderly solution of these weighty prob- 
lems which have been the heart of so many of our diffi- 
culties in the post-war period. 


Germany and Western Europe Today 


THERE CAN BE NO EUROPE WITHOUT A FRANCO-GERMAN ALLIANCE 
By KARL BRANDT, Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, April 22, 1949 


OME time ago in Heidelberg, I received a cable from 
your Executive Secretary, Mr. Stuart Ward, suggest- 
ing that upon my return from Europe I make my first 

public appearance in this country a report to you. | promptly 
cabled my appreciation of this cordial greeting from home 
and my willingness to make the report today. 

I will try to give the gist of a year’s observations—a year 
which to me, as a contemporary observer of the process of 
history, has been absorbingly fascinating. 

During this period my headquarters were in Heidelberg, 
Germany. I lectured to and held discussions with students 
and faculty members of most of the German universities in 
the three western zones of occupation. I had similar con- 
tacts with teachers and students at the University of Geneva. 
I conferred and debated with political leaders, workers, in- 
dustrialists, and farmers in the 11 states of Western Ger- 
many, and visited with a good many influential men in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. I went down into 
coal mines in the Ruhr, inspected farms, factories, and 
fisheries, and travelled 25,000 miles in my car on the 
Continent. 

When I left for Europe in March 1948 I was cautioned 
from many sides against venturing into that trap. It was 
widely feared that the elections in Italy and in France 
would bring a communist victory or that a coup d’état would 
swiftly bring these two countries into the orbit of Soviet 
power, making untenable the position of our military gov- 
ernment in Germany and Austria. That I appraised the 
situation differently may be understood from the fact that I 
took my family along with me. 

During the last 12 months I have been able to see from 
the inside how the European situation has slowly and stead- 
ily changed. Throughout the spring and summer of 1948 





men and women in all walks of life in France, Belgium, 
and Germany would tell you of their worst nightmare: they 
expected one morning to look out of their windows at Rus- 
sian tank columns rolling by—a military force that, during 
the first 24 hours of its march would reach the Rhine, and 
in another 48 halt on the shores of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
people did more than speak of this possibility as a vague 
premonition. They were convinced that it was bound to 
happen and that nothing could be done to prevent it. Euro- 
pean veterans with tank-battle experience supported the story 
of the invincibility of the Russian armored columns in great 
technical detail, and most of the people were trying to de- 
cide what they would do with their women and children 
once the Red Army had overrun all Europe and had begun 
to live off the land. In this state of omnipresent fear and 
nervousness the Europeans watched closely any movement 
of American or British occupation troops in Germany, and 
especially in Berlin, because it was also rumored that as 
soon as the Russian tanks started moving west the Anglo- 
American troops would be withdrawn from the Continent. 
Very likely Soviet propaganda agents helped to feed these 
rumors in every country. 

But since autumn 1948 this atmosphere of strain and fear 
has gradually lessened. In my view, the Soviets have lost 
their grip on Western Euope; their political influence west 
of the Iron Curtain is receding. This is dramatized by the 
frantic Soviet efforts to revive the scare through the declara- 
tions of Thorez, Togliatti, and other communist leaders that 
party members in these countries would not resist an in- 
vasion by the Red Army. The Soviets are losing their hold 
on Western Europe for a variety of reasons. The most 
powerful single factor, politically speaking, has been the de- 
termination of the United States government to stop further 
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Soviet expansion and to stick it out in Berlin. The frequent 
visits of powerful units of our fleet and navy air force in 
Mediterranean ports and the conversion of the constabulary 
torce in Germany into a first-class ultra-combat unit have 
made this decision visible in the most effective form. The 
splendid performance of the Allied airlift in breaking the 
malicious siege of Berlin was the best means we could pos- 
sibly have used to bolster the morale of the Europeans. ‘The 
cost of the airlift is, politically speaking, a good investment. 

Aside from political and military factors the Russians 
have lost their control of the situation in Western Europe 
because economically every country, including Western Ger- 
many, has substantially improved during the last year. This 
improvement has found strong and decisive support from the 
Marshall Plan. In all of Western Europe the food situa- 
tion has ceased to be a prominent political or economic 
issue. A bumper crop plus heavy overseas imports brought 
about the change. 

In France, where the government has kept the price of 
bread under a low ceiling but animal products free from 
price control, the supplpy of meat has become sufficiently 
abundant to cause a decline in its price. In Italy the stores 
are stocked with every sort of good food in infinite variety. 
And even in Germany, the only country where meat, eggs, 
tats, and sugar are still very scarce, the people get at least 
nearly enough calories to eat and are regaining their normal 
weight in most Cases. 

Agriculture in Western Europe enjoys a good income. 
With better supplies of fertilizer, machinery, and overseas 
feed grains, the farms are bound further to increase their 
output during the coming years, particularly of animal prod- 
ucts and truck crops. ‘This situation stands out in marked 
ontrast to the condition of agriculture behind the Iron 
Curtain. There shortages of all farm needs, and the coercion 
ot farmers, have more and more deteriorated the production 
of tood. 

Setting aside for a moment the situation in Germany, to 
which | will refer later, European industrial recovery pre- 
sents a different picture in the various parts of the area. 
Switzerland is a tourists and sportsinan’s paradise and is in 
as neat and trim a condition as could be. Yet the Swiss are 
experiencing a business recession because trade with Germany 
suffers from Allied restrictions and from all the other ail- 
ments that beset German trade. Strict foreign-exchange con- 
trols in many European countries, particularly in Great 
Britain, and the absence of German travelers, accounted for 
a sluggish hotel business in the Alpine resorts. While Switz- 
erland is a wealthy and fairly prosperous country with a 
wreat deal in the way of reserves, her wellbeing inevitably 
depends upon the fortunes of her great neighbors Germany, 
France, and Italy. 

Belgium is enjoying prosperity, while Holland struggles 
hard to regain her strength. Two of the outstanding rea- 
sons tor this difference concern relationships with colonies 
and economic policies at home. The Belgian Congo has 
rapidly become an ever more valuable colony. Its copper, 
cobalt, tin, and uranium ores add substantial revenues to 
the Belgian economy, which in turn finds an increasing 
market for exports there. Neither we nor the United King- 
dom have interfered with the rights of the Belgian people 
in their colomial holdings. Holland, however, also has an 
enormous colonial investment—the Dutch East Indies— 
now called Indonesia. Holland’s record as a_ progressive 
and fair-minded colonial administrator has been uniquely 
excellent. Yet the British and curselves have done our 
level best to prevent the Dutch government and the legiti 
mate native administrators from restoring order in Java. 
We have actually been duped by the slick Malay com- 





munists and innocently help them lay the groundwork for 
establishing Soviet tyranny in Indonesia. While we are 
anxious for Holland to get back on her feet and aid her 
in Europe, at the same time we contribute disproportionately 
more to her weakness by our sentimental interference in her 
colonial problems. 

Unfortunately the famous Benelux agreements are merely 
a nice declaration on paper of future intentions. The Social- 
ist-Catholic coalition that governs Holland insists on an 
austerity program of economic regimentation. Belgium has 
freed her economy of most controls. Naturally, neither trade 
nor capital can flow properly between the two countries. 

An even more interesting and illuminating comparison may 
be made between the two other larger powers on the Con- 
tinent—France and Italy—with reference to economic recov- 
ery. During the past year France has finally begun to make 
some headway toward recovery with continued heavy finan- 
cial support under ERP, but Italy, under much less favorable 
auspices, has really come into stride. It is my impression 
that at the present time the rate of recovery is greater in 
Italy than in any other European country and that in spite 
of her frail economic foundations, Italy has a good chance 
of soon becoming one of the leading nations on the Conti- 
nent. The Italian cabinet is composed of top-calibre states- 
men, and conducts foreign as well as domestic aftairs with 
admirable circumspection. ‘Their economic policies have un- 
leashed the initiative of private enterprise and stimulated 
foreign trade. After deflating the currency in 1947, the 
cabinet’s liberal course of allowing the lira to find its own 
level has strengthened the currency and has kept prices stable. 
The government’s budget is approaching balance, leaving 
most of the savings capital for private investment. Italy is 
booming with activity. De Gasperi’s latest step to start a 
land reform will take more wind out of the sails of the 
communists, whose promise to expropriate the landowners 
and give the land to the tenants gave them so many naive 
peasants’ votes. 

‘The recent agreement on a Franco-Italian economic 
union, to be realized gradually over a period of four years 
is the most constructive move toward economic co-operation 
to have taken place in Europe since the end of the War. 
lf really made effective, it will create great new opportu- 
nities for economic expansion in both countries. Yet this 
treaty may remain nothing but a nice sheet of paper like 
the Benelux agreement. This doubt is prompted by the state 
of affairs in France, where the government is still harrassed 
by the very strong de Gaullist Rassemblement du Peuple 
on the right, and by the slightly receding communist party 
on the left. 

France is still trying to carry on an experiment of 
dirigisme or regimented economy, while every Frenchman, 
whether politically right, middle, or left, considers it his 
moral duty to fight for liberty and equality by circumvent- 
ing any and every regulation issued by the allocating and 
rationing bureaucrats and market police. In Italy the 
people work hard because the government does not give 
them blue-print promises of employment. In every store, 
and on every street and square in France the people debate 
the shortcomings of the plans and the planners, wait for 
government subsidies, and vote radical right or left to indi- 
cate their displeasure. 

Yet France is a wealthy country, and potentially the lead- 
ing nation on the Continent. Her economic weakness en- 
larges her political fear, and that, in turn, induces her to 
obstruct the Anglo-American efforts to set Germany on the 
road to recovery. 

Our determination not to interfere with the domestic 
policies of the nations whom we assist under ERP has 
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indirectly le’ to the strengthening of economic tendencies 
frustrating much of Europe’s recuperative force. A substan- 
tial part of ERP funds has strengthened experiments with 
state socialism and a regimented economy. This holds for 
France as much as it does for England. 

This may sound like an exaggerated generalization, but 
to say specifically what it amounts to I cite you one little 
example which I could duplicate many times over. In one 
of France’s great wine and liquor cellars 1 found an abun- 
dance of exceptionally fine vintages at most reasonable prices. 
I asked the owner, formerly a leading export merchant, at 
what prices he could deliver several wines at San Francisco. 
Over a bottle of exquisite champagne he told me that I 
could have carloads of any of his wines or liquors at rock- 
bottom prices provided I would fight the paper war with 
the French authorities to get the goods from France to San 
Francisco. He refused to waste his time and energy to 
achieve a victory over the bureaucrats. Thus, American dol- 
lars of which France is so short and which we are asked 
to supply—good, hard dollars—lie idle in a French wine 
cellar. There they remain, unused, because the nuisance of 
the regimentation on export and import controls, quotas, 
licenses, and foreign exchange permits is such that French 
exporters refuse to engage in this nerve-racking struggle. 
It was the same in England. When I tried to buy an over- 
coat in London and pay in dollars, the merchant could not 
accept the dollars without my permit from the Board of 
Trade. He told me it would take about three weeks to 
get that permit. Throughout the world, foreign-exchange 
control is the most effective means of diminishing foreign 
trade and of enlarging the so-called “dollar shortage.” 

It is a mystery why, engaged as we are in helping to 
rescue European nations from the threat of conquest by 
another tyranny, we do not advise them, and strongly induce 
them, to abandon efforts to combine political freedom and 
human dignity with totalitarian economies of coercion. It 
may come as a shock to you to know that a number of 
nations in Western Europe not only have adopted income- 
tax policies preventing the best talent from working to ca- 
pacity, but also that certain tax-revenue departments are 
empowered to invade the homes of any taxpayers whatso- 
ever, without warrants, and to search bedrooms, closets, 
and safes, and to interrogate the taxpayers as well as their 
employees on the premises. Such totalitarian methods are 
employed in Holland and Belgium, among other countries. 

It is quite plain that if Western Europe is to be saved, 
not only for the time being, but definitely strengthened per- 
manently against incorporation into the orbit of the Soviet 
paradise, the most imperative requirement is a European 
economy which can expand forcefully enough to enable the 
masses of the workers and the white-collar class to rise to a 
better level of living. The restoration of a system of free 
enterprise is the greatest resource for that kind of economic 
expansion, and is far more powerful a force than any as- 
sistance that the most generous Congress may ever grant 
from our treasury. 

Until now I have been speaking of Western Europe in 
the same manner it is treated in most of the political and 
economic discussions over there—namely, with the exclusion 
of Germany. Yet the real crux of American and European 
foreign affairs today is that Germany happens to be the 
key to the construction of a Europe that can stand on its 
own feet. When I addressed the Commonwealth Club on 
June 11, 1945, I said that the future of Europe would be 
decided on the ruins of Berlin, but then I did not expect 
that this would be demonstrated so soon, as the airlift is 
demonstrating it today. Berlin is the main hot spot in the 
global cold war against further expansion of Soviet power, 











and the real battle concerns the question of whether Ger- 
many will belong to Western Europe or to the Soviet em- 
pire. During the past 12 months we have abandoned our 
position in China, but have put more teeth into our de- 
fense of Berlin, and actually have finally given effective aid 
to the reconstruction of Western Germany. The result is 
most impressive. 

During spring 1948 until June 20, the economy in the 
three Western zones deteriorated progressively, and finaliy 
exhausted its energy largely in wasteful black-market activi- 
ties. The paper currency had lost its purchasing power ex- 
cept for the meager food rations. The three military gov- 
ernments and the German administration had made frantic 
efforts to keep the economy under price-production-and-dis- 
tribution controls. To be sure, prices were under control, 
but the goods had vanished from sight or were not produced, 
and people who wanted to stay alive took refuge in biack- 
marketing their work or their goods. Production could not 
have been revived even with the imposition of death or con- 
centration-camp penalties. Thousands of poor people were 
idle because they could not afford to work; the wages for a 
month’s work would not buy a pair of soles for their shoes, 
being available only in the black market. You have prob- 
ably heard the yarn about the unemployed man who sup- 
ported his wife and five children on three chickens. He 
would swap the weekly dozen eggs the chickens laid for 
a carton of cigarettes to the wife of an American captain. 
He sold the cigarettes for 60 Marks a carton, thus earning 
240 Marks a month, or 30 marks more than he could have 
earned by working hard all month. 

The railroads were jammed with people scurrying for 
food in the countryside, swapping old clothes or household 
goods for bread or potatoes. The stores were literally empty, 
with no more goods to sell. 

Then on June 21, 1948, the new currency was issued. 
It reduced the volume of money in circulation to one- 
sixteenth of the previous amount. At the same time a process 
of decontrolling the economy began. At first, basic food, 
textiles, and shoes remained under control; prices, salaries, 
and wages were unchanged. Within two days the economy 
changed completely. Those who had been idle because they 
could not afford to work hunted frantically for jobs. Every- 
body was short of money and had to accumulate the new 
type. Railroad stations were deserted, because no longer 
could people afford a day’s train ride to track down a pound 
of potatoes. Stores began to display wares of good quality 
at reasonable prices. With abundant crops in the fields, 
and vegetables and potatoes derationed, and substantial 
American-financed imports of grain and fish being unloaded, 
the food situation rapidly improved. 

Production in German industries then began to rise as 
if by magic despite the tremendous damage to factories, the 
miserable housing conditions for workers, and the inevitable. 
exhorbitant waste that goes hand in hand with living and 
working in a ruined modern country. The Germans, who 
are perfectionists by nature, proved ingenious in improvising 
and in producing with makeshift equipment—cannabilizing 
three broken machines to rebuild one that would work. This 
rise in production could not have been achieved without the 
dogged determination of the working population and the 
managerial talents of the entrepreneurs. Yet this recovery 
against all odds demonstrates more clearly than anything 
else how great a reserve capacity can be put to work by 
freeing an economic system from the stifling grip of a vast 
bureaucracy trying to plan and control from the top. Meas- 
ured by the German experiment of establishing a system of 
free enterprise, it is certain that vast opportunities for in- 
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creased production remain untapped in France and Holland 
particularly, to say nothing about Great Britain. It would 
create a great many of the dollars we are now supplying. 
Economic policy in Western Germany is shaped by Mr. 
Ludwig Erhardt, the director of the German bizonal economic 


administration. He has shouldered the burden of wresting 
from the Allied Control Office and from the leaders of the 
German political parties consent to his course of gradually 
decontrolling the German economy and restoring free en- 
terprise. He faced with calmness and astute determination 
the political danger that the population and the parties 
would lose their nerve in the process of price adjustment. 
During the period June 21 to December of 1948 the amount 
of currency in circulation proved still to be too large in 
relation to the available goods. Hardware-store inventories 
were sufficient to satisfy demand, but shoes, other leather 
goods, and textiles were not; they were still rationed, but 
prices were free of control. Therefore, prices rose consid- 
erably. On November 12, the labor unions called for a 
strike which they termed a “work rest” in protest against 
rising prices. Mr. Erhardt increased imports of semi-finished 
and finished shoes and textiles, mostly war-surplus, from the 
United States, and established the so-called ‘“Everyman’s 
Program.” This was a voluntary agreement among manu- 
facturers each to process his share of raw-material imports 
into low-priced consumer goods in greatest demand. This 
stopped the run on the stores and shortly before Christmas 
prices had stopped going up and began to decline. Since 
then the prices of textiles, shoes, and other leather goods 
have declined by 20 or 30 percent or more. These commodi- 
ties are all but derationed by now. Labor is satisfied with the 
increased purchasing power of their wages. 

Competition, outlawed fer 15 years, is once more the rule 
of the game. Of course many farmers, industrialists, and 
even merchants complain about the hardships because they 
had become accustomed to bearing no risk and being a species 
of state employee. At present, incompetent entrepreneurs and 
enterprises that cannet stand competition are going out of 
business. ‘The German public accepts this as necessary and 
healthy. Industrial production in the bizonal area for the 
whole year 1948 was only 58 percent of 1936 although there 
are 12 million more people in the area than there was in 
1936. By January 1949 production had reached 80 percent 
of 1936, and by July 1 it may approach 95 percent. 

You would suppose this was good news to the American 
taxpayer. But in New York and Washington, on my way 
home, | found that a number of American political observ- 
ers view this record with misgiving, and are already figuring 
out how to halt what they hold to be a dangerous mani- 
festation. 

But before we jump to hasty conclusions, we must weigh 
the German economic situation carefully. We find that in 
spite of the miraculous progress Western Germany has 
made, the German situation is just as much a political issue 
in the future of Europe as ever. It looms as large as it did 
when the Teheran, Quebec, Yalta, and Potsdam decision 
surrendered a fourth of Germany’s food resources and a sub- 
stantial part of its coal and industries to Poland and divided 
the other three-fourths of the territory into four occupation 
zones. All that we and Great Britain have been able to 
salvage from the Soviet-operated wrecking yard of eastern 
and central Europe has been the three Western zones of 
occupation in Germany and Austria and the three Western 
sectors of Berlin. In German Trizonia we have economi- 
cally speaking an almost perfect replica of Great Britain. 
Almost 50 million people are confined in an area which 
can produce no more than 50 to 60 percent of its food. 
Every fourth person is a refugee from some area transferred 


to Poland, or from Hungary or Czechoslovakia. The popu- 
lation density in the British zone exceeds that of Belgium. 
If the people within this congested area of utterly destroyed 
cities is to have enough food and a chance to make a decent 
livelihood, Trizonia must export on an unprecedented scale 
in order to pay for that food. At present we are keeping 
them alive to the tune of close to $2 billion spent in 1948 
out of Congressional appropriatinos plus Marshall Plan aid. 
in 1948 the German bizonal area imported roughly $1 bil- 
lion worth of food, fertilizer, and petroleum products. Grains 
and other foodstuffs in the amount of $700 million were im- 
ported from the United States. Exports yielded only $400 
million, and more than half of this sum was contributed by 
raw materials like coal, lumber, and scrap iron. Exports last 
year therefore paid for no more than 40 percent of the im- 
ports, although these imports were kept so low that they 
were only a third of what the area needs. According to 
the targets set under the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration program, Western Germany should be able to pay 
for her imports out of export proceeds by 1952. 

Western Germany probably will not reach these goals un- 
less some of the chief obstacles to their realization are re- 
moved. Industrial capacity is almost exhausted. Electric 
power supply is insufficient. Far more generating capacity 
is needed. The coal mines need new and additional ma- 
chinery to improve the output. The currency reform has 
wiped out nearly all existing capital funds and savings, and 
the point has been reached where more capital is needed. 
The flow of capital from savings is grossly inadequate. 
Therefore foreign investment is needed, but at the present 
time it is forbidden and, moreover, foreign investors have 
neither the freedom of transfer of earnings nor the security 
of investment capital. 

Yet there is hardly another place in the world where new 
investment could earn as high an increment in production 
as in Western Germany. The skilled German workers and 
their unions are more sensible in their wage demands than 
in many a country. The know-how of able managers and 
the invention of new processes and techniques abound. 
There are a number of first-class enterprises where addi- 
tional capital from abroad could definitely earn excellent 
returns. When the new German government is established 
it will have to create the prerequisites to assure such in- 
vestment. German export industries have a prolific output 
of easily marketable merchandise, but they can succeed only 
if their sales organizations can be rebuilt throughout the 
world. Germany must export much more finished and semi- 
finished goods and much less raw materials. A large part 
ot the finished products like fine mechanics, optics, and 
chemicals must find a market in the United States. 

With production in Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and other European countries on the rise, the placement of 
$2 to $3 billion worth of high-quality German exports is 
obviously a strenuous undertaking. Yet prosperity and peace 
in Europe hinge on the attainment of that objective. Ger- 
man exports will flow into foreign markets if the Deutsch- 
mark, at present for domestic circulation only, becomes a 
medium of foreign exchange and, like the lira, can find its 
own level. 

Soviet Russia will, I think, continue to rely on tactics of 
infiltration and sabotage into Western Germany rather than 
launch open aggression against the West. She continues to 
release carefully picked agents, selected years ago from Ger- 
man POWs, and trained in special academies in Russia, 
into Western Germany. 

In Berlin last month I found all far more quiet on this 
great cold-war front than it had been either in 1946 or 
1947. In fact, the Russians seemed to be taking every pre- 
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caution against “incidents.’”’ The Berliners who, in spite 
of the magnificent performance of the airlift suffer depriva- 
tion beyond description, were nevertheless in good spirts 
and determined to stick it out with us. The steady 24-hour 
roar of our planes is the most powerful “Voice of Ameirca”’ 
resounding throughout the Russian zone. 

As Western Germany begins to take hold on recovery, 
the situation in the Russian zone has deteriorated. Cut off 
completely from the west by the Anglo-American counter- 
blockade, the zone has become a liability to the Soviet 
administration. 

Some writers and columnists who steadfastly continue to 
pursue the Morgenthau line of destroying Germany forever 
now advance the theory that once a German state is re- 
stored, the Germans will inevitably side with Soviet Russia. 
This is sheer nonsense. I have discussed foreign affairs with 
Germans of every shade of political opinion and attitude, 
and I have not found anyone leaning in that direction. The 
Germans fear, despise and hate the Soviet system, on the 
blessings of which they are educated every day by the 
Presence among them of new escapees from the Soviet zone. 
Even the small group of German communists is not preach- 
ing friendship with the Soviets, fighting instead along the 
lines of a militant nationalism. 

You will certainly ask me what I think of the future 
of democracy in Germany and what the attitude of a Ger- 
man government would be. The word “democracy” has 
achieved an evil connotation in Germany because for several 
years a flood of ill-advised and unimaginative cheap propa- 
ganda for democracy has been loosed on the Germar. people 
at a time when they were struggling for a few potatoes, 
looking for members of their families, and experienced so 
many utter contradictions of the noble ideals preached to 
them. The dumping of 8 million expellees from the east into 
the Anglo-American zones is only one example. Although 
one inevitably discerns much confusion and emotionalism 
in a people that has gone through such catastrophe, I found 
among all the people in Western Germany a remarkable 
clarity of conviction concerning the evils of any form of 
totalitarianism. There is, moreover, emerging political leader- 
ship of good caliber. Freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of assembly are used with vigor and intelligence. The 
German elections have demonstrated the people’s remark- 
ably good judgment in Trizonia and the Western sectors 
of Berlin. The first test of democracy in Europe today is 
whether one stands up against tyranny. This the Germans 
are doing. During the past year the German people, in- 
cluding especially the youth, have come out of their politi- 
cal coma, and, having lost the fear of starving to death, are 
gradually taking an active interest in politics. That this 
process involves the appearance of a certain amount of 
nationalism is hardly surprising. We all subscribe to a sub- 
stantial degree of it at home. It is important that so far 
there is little sign of aggressive nationalism or chauvenism. 
What danger there is in the latter cropping up rests with the 
German communists. They have little chance unless the 
country should experience a long and disastrous economic 
depression. 

How much the Germans have learned about democracy 
remains to be seen. So far they have neither a constitution, 
a government, nor the right to shape their affairs. From 
what I know I am confident that once the West state is 
inaugurated and begins to function under the three High 
Commissioners, the Germans will demonstrate their ability 
to learn from experience. 

While there is a three-power agreement on the complete 
coordination of the three zones, the tactics of the French 


military government continue to frustrate that policy through 
endless delays. While the time when Germany was the 
leading power on the Continent belongs to the past, it is 
still necessary to re-integrate the 50 million Germans into 
the fabric of a new and vital Europe. It is most heartening 
to see that in France very influential circles are aware of 
this necessity and say so. May I quote here from an edi- 
torial in “Le Monde,” successor to “Le Temps,” of Novem- 


ber 27, 1948: 


“The reconstruction of Germany is inseparable from 
the reconstruction of Europe. The problem of the 20th 
Century is not that of the Ruhr, but that of Euope. Be- 
cause she is afraid of German aggression, France wants 
to weaken German industry. She thus condemns Europe 
and herself to vegetate in mediocrity. There can be no 
Europe without a Franco-German alliance. And to say 
that this alliance is not possible is to say that Europe 
is not possible. If we talk about defending Continental 
Europe by arms against a possible external aggression, we 
ought indeed to realize that these words imply the restora- 
tion of the German army as well as of the French army. 
For there are only two military peoples on the Continent— 
Germany and France. A European army would be essen- 
tially a Franco-German army.” 


This amazing editorial in France’s most important paper 
was ignored by the American press. But it is, nevertheless, 
most significant. The Germans in Trizonia, by the way, 
have no taste for any German military organization, no mat- 
ter how small, and much prefer to have an Allied constabu- 
lary force remain in Germany. These are not only 50 mil- 
lion stateless persons living today under three different mili- 
tary governments; the two-thirds of their men who survived 
the war do not want to undergo military service, nor do 
they cherish the idea of being used, against overwhelming 
odds, as cannon fodder for the protection of nations west of 
the Rhine. I have noted among all Germans the keenest 
interest in European union, as well as a sense of frustration 
in not being able to take a constructive part in forming it. 

Europe needs immediately a strong common defense sys- 
tem that does not select the Rhine as an imaginary line of 
defense leaving most of Western Germany a no-man’s land as 
the prey of an aggressor. We are helping Western Europe 
over the hump toward recovery. With another two or three 
years of insistent and uncompromising policy of aid and 
co-operation with the European nations we shall have a good 
chance of seeing Western Europe strong enough to stand 
on her own feet, safe against Soviet ambitions. 

It has been our achievement that under President Roose- 
velt’s leadership we delivered Europe from one sort of 
tyranny and our tragic error that in the end we surrendered 
more than half of Europe to another even more primitive 
tyranny. Sc far we have made some progress in preventing 
the loss of the remainder. In the years to come we ought to 
get the Poles, the Czechs, the Hungarians, and the Yugo- 
slavs out from under the Kremlin’s tyranny by every eco- 
nomic and diplomatic means at our disposal. 

If the Atlantic Pact is promptly followed up by the 
establishment and equipment of a West-European army 
under joint chiefs of staff, and made up of units of all the 
participating nations, such action promises to free all of 
Western Europe from fear of attack from any quarter. So 
long as we have no better consolation for our friends in 
whose favor we signed the Atlantic Pact than the implica- 
tion that if Western Europe should be overwhelmed and 
occupied by the Red Army we will discharge our obligation 
under that Pact by eventually sending planes with atomic 
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bombs to the rescue, we cannot expect the Western World 
to rest easy or world trade to flourish. 

Switzerland is a country demonstrating the wisdom of a 
proper defense system. This little country spent $350 mil- 
lion on national defense in 1936 and remained free. If 
France and Great Britain had spent proportionally as much, 
there would never have been a World War II. ‘Today 
Switzerland has the largest and best-equipped army in all 
of Western Europe. She has made it plain that in case of 


attack she will not leave her industries in the lowlands to 
the attacker, but will instead lay them waste and defend 
the Alps. The Swiss are free from the fear of being over- 
run by tank columns. With an army of similar quality and 
spirit, proportionate in size, and well equipped, Western 
Europe can also be freed from fear. 


Indeed, Western Europe must be freed from fear; other- 
wise we shall fail to secure the peace. 


The Ruhr Statute 


TOWARD A BETTER FUTURE 


FOR THE WHOLE OF EUROPE 


By DR. WALTER STRAUSS, Christian Democratic Union 


Delivered during the 31st session of the main committee of the Parliamentary Council, Bonn, Germany, January 7, 1949 


HIN we first assembled here in the early days of 
September last to start work on the “Basic Law,” 
it must have been clear to all of us that our work 
was already mortgaged. Our task was to study the docu- 
ments which the Minister Presidents had received from the 
Military Governors. During our work we had to keep in 
mind that we were not completely independent and free in 
drafting a constitution for the German people, but must take 
into account certain realities which .re the consequence of 
the unfortunate developments of the preceding years. 
furthermore it was necessary for those who undertook 
this task to study the final communiqué issued by the six 
participating powers after the London Conference in the 
early days of June 1948. Certain passages of this commu- 
niqué deal with the Ruhr question, and in a special appendix 
the framework is laid down within which the six signatories 
of the London agreement would eventually, prior to the 
promulgation of a German constitution, agree upon a Ruhr 
Statute. The Ruhr Statute, as it has now been published, 
fits exactly into this frame, the outlines of which had been 
made unmistakably clear in the London Communiqué. 
People abroad should understand why, in spite of this, 
the reaction of the German public is serious disappointment. 
On examining the competencies of the future federal legis- 
lators we had to realize that in the economic field these 
competencies were also mortgaged especially in view of the 
future Ruhr Statute. I think, however, that the whole ques- 
tion of the Ruhr Statute, its scope and effects should be ex- 
amined in a dispassionate and sober spirit. The effect of 
international agreements, and especially of those which the 
victors of a war impose upon the vanquished, depends very 
largely upon the spirit in which they are implemented. This 
point was raised by the CDU* speaker immediately after 
the publication of the Ruhr Statute. “The German ,people 
should not be blamed for the fact that their anticipations 
ire prejudiced by the memory of events in 1919 and the 
following years. The spirit in which the Versailles Treaty 
was implemented has contributed considerably towards the 
tailure of German Democracy. 
The significance of the Ruhr Statute for the German 
and in particular the working classes can best be 
when taking into account the part which the Ruhr 
always called upon to play in the past, 
the future. 
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but raw materials are scarce. Food production in Germany 
has never been sufficient to feed the population. Germany 
has always been obliged to import great quantities of raw 
materials and after processing to reexport the finished prod- 
ucts, so as to be able to pay for her food as well as for these 
raw material imports which the German manufacturing 
industries need for their production. Germany’s economic 
forces were concentrated in a few regional centres two of 
which are at present outside our control: the area of Upper 
Silesia and also, in consequence of the dismemberment of 
German territories for which the Germans cannot be held 
responsible, the area of central Germany. This serves to 
further increase the importance of the Ruhr for the recon- 
struction of Germany. 

What was the situation after the collapse? The Ruhr, 
where the last battles had been particularly fierce and de- 
structive, looked like a landscape of moon craters. Although 
a particularly high proportion of houses had been destroyed 
the population, undismayed, started clearing the debris and 
restoring the remaining industries and coal pits to working 
order. There is no other part of Germany that was so 
ravaged by hunger and distress after the capitulation and 
during the following years as the Ruhr. But I think, it 
can also be said that in no other part of Germany the popu- 
lation devoted themselves to the task of clearing up and 
reconstructing with the same readiness and tenacity as the 
working population of the Ruhr. When we look at the in- 
crease in coal output during the last few months or at the 
statistics of steel production, then we realize how much we 
owe to the Ruhr population. It must be realized and under- 
stood by the general public all over the world that it was 
especially among the Ruhr population that the Ruhr Statute 
has caused great disappointment if not embitterment—even 
though to anyone who has read the London communiqué it 
could hardly have come as a surprise. This is all the more 
so because ever since the capitulation the Ruhr industries 
have been treated differently from other German areas or 
branches of economy by the occupying powers. 

As early as autumn 1945 complete control over coal min- 
ing as well as the iron and steel industries was placed into 
the hands of the local occupation authorities. This involved 
confiscation of all ownership rights in these industries. 
British control organs were set up which had an incisive 
influence on the work of these two industries. After the 
merger of the two zones responsibility for economic policy 
was largely transferred to the German authorities. These 
two industries were excepted. The production side of coal 
mining was organized under a German “Kohlenbergbau- 
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leitung’’ (management of coal mining), but coal mining in 
general remained under the strict control both with regard 
to production and investment policy of a control group on 
which both occupying powers were now represented. With 
regard to iron and steel we have not even reached that 
stage yet, and two-power control is only now in process of 
being set up. This state of affairs seriously endangers the 
indispensable coordination of German economic policy. The 
two key products which together with export and the au- 
thority over export trade are the deciding factors of our 
economic policy are still to a great extent outside the Ger- 
man competency. 

We are frequently reproached because we ask for respon- 
sibility and when we get it, we lack the initiative to wield it. 
In the field of economic policy this initiative is seriously 
handicapped through the fact that we cannot exercise the 
necessary influence over the two key products, coal and iron. 

In this connection let me mention the following. This 
war which was unleashed by a madman and adventurer 
but not with the approval of the German people—and those 
who remember the mood of dumb despair that prevailed 
among the German people in early September 1939 and that 
continued throughout the winter of 1939/40 when the war 
on the Western front had entered into such a peculiar phase, 
could not say that the German people went to war willingly 
—this war has brought destruction and misery to all Europe 
and to the whole of the European economy. But no other 
economy has undergone such a destruction, especially during 
the last months of the war through direct war action, as 
the German economy, and no other population has been 
brought into such a situation of distress as the Germans. 
The reconstruction of the German economy, the possibili- 
ties for the German people to earn their living, are essen- 
tially dependent on the availability of sufficient quantities 
of coal and steel—a fact which is widely recognized abroad. 

Up to quite recently the control over prices for coal and 
iron was completely in allied hands. When the _ responsi- 
bility for prices was handed over to the Germans for the 
first time in spring last year, this was linked up with a 
military command that prices be fixed at a certain level, 
whereas on the other hand prices were determined by sub- 
sidies which were introduced on request of the Allies and 
not by the German authorities. Responsibility for prices 
presupposes that responsibility for production policy should 
also be given to the Germans. Anyone who like myself has 
been working on the preparation of plans for the quarterly 
allocations of coal to the German. economy, knows the feel- 
ing of despair that often befell us because, with the inade- 
quate production in those days, it was impossible to find the 
necessary quantities for a minimum of reconstruction work 
in the German economy. Even now the allied control groups 
are retaining a certain measure of authority over produc- 
tion and investment policy. It is on this point that the Ruhr 
Statute provides for a transfer of powers to the new allied 
Ruhr authorities at a given date. There is still time to 
abolish these powers altogether. It is true that the share 
which export is to take of German coal production has been 
fixed by international agreement. But it should be appre- 
ciated that the German claim is for priority to be given to 
the requirements of the German economy in the interest of 
a reconstruction of the German economy without which 
there can be no reconstruction of the European economy. 

One question has been hovering over the Ruhr like a 
dark cloud for a long time now, the question which was put 
up in such strong terms by the last speaker: “What will 
become of ownership rights in the Ruhr?” I do not take 
such a sombre view on this as the last speaker did. I believe 
that the Military Government authorities are sincere and 


firm in their intention of carrying through what had been 
guaranteed to the German people in the preamble of Mil. 
Gov. Law No. 75, viz., that the determination of owner- 
ship questions in coal mining and iron and steel industries 
will be left entirely in German hands, and I do not see any 
reason why we should call into doubt a pledge given by the 
Military Government authorities. This will be one of the 
biggest tasks for our successors to tackle. It will be one of 
the primary tasks of the first German parliament to take 
these questions up and to solve them. 

These questions are closely tied up with another set of 
problems with regard to which I can say at least on behalf 
of the CDU/CSU* that we are completely in accord with 
the aims of the Military Government authorities. We, too, 
are definitely opposed to any concentration of economic 
power or to the misuse of economic power positions—and 
this applies, let me add, regardless of whether it is private 
or public power. It must be said, though, that our task has 
been made considerably more difficult by the manner in 
which Military Government authorities handled the de- 
cartelization. When Military Government issued their 
laws this meant imposing foreign !aws on German condi- 
tions for which they were not really applicable and on 
which they could therefore not produce the same results. 
But, as I said, it will be one of the first tasks of the future 
German parliament to pass the necessary legislation for pre- 
venting the concentration of economic power or the misuse 
of economic power wherever large production units are 
necessary—which is certainly the case for coal mining and 
the iron and steel industries. “There are quite a number of 
alternative methods to reach this aim, ranging from state 
control and control by public bodies to the transfer of cer- 
tain branches of production to common ownership or co- 
operative ownership. Our successors will have to tackle this 
question conscientiously and objectively in the interest of 
the German people and in particular of the German worker. 

1 think that in order to arrive at a full appreciation of 
the significance and scope of the Ruhr Statute other factors 
should also be taken into consideration. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to hampering German reconstruction after 
1919 and the fulfillment of reparations obligations than the 
course which world economic developments took in the 
twenties as compared with conditions before 1914. The 
tariff walls of individual national economies grew ever more 
forbidding. Although all experts and committees of experts 
of international standing were agreed at that time that the 
German economy could not recover and fulfill the repara- 
tions required unless German export was made possible to 
the extent necessary for these purposes, the tariff walls built 
up by other countries resulted in the disintegration of world 
economy and greatly hampered the German economy. More 
than anything else the efforts of other countries to attain 
autarky aggravated the crisis in Germany in 1931, and it 
was events like the devaluation of the British Pound in 1931 
and the resulting blow to German exports, when the Gov- 
ernment was forced to try out a deflationary policy, which 
contributed more than anything else to the undoing of 
Bruning’s work during that fatal winter. 

On the other hand it was the Ruhr which in those days 
gave an example of how to overcome this sort of difficulty 
by international cooperation. When in 1925 German sover- 
eignty over tariffs was restored, several agreements between 
the French and the German economies came into force at 
the same time and a close collaboration, particularly with 
regard to steel and all iron products, was started within 
European limits. This was effected through the existing 


* Christian Democratic Union/Christian Social Union. 
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facilities of those times by way of international agreements, 
the so-called international cartels. In other countries such 
questions are still settled through international cartel agree- 
ments, and on this point | would even go so far as to see in 
the Ruhr Statute a favorable starting point. If we succeed 
n having these questions treated on a nationwide basis, and 
not through private interests, that is to say by the elected 
representatives of the peoples, this might mean an advance 
in the direction of European economic cooperation and to- 
wards reducing the recurrent international crises of boom 
and slump. If that goal can be attained, essential functions 
of the Ruhr authority will become superfluous. If through 
the restoration of a free world economy the flow of raw 
materials and goods can be made to run its natural course 
again, regulated by natural price developments and the 
quality of goods, then the problems of iron and coal dis- 
tribution will present a different picture. 

This brings me to the subject of the real powers of the 
\llied Ruhr Authority. Before making impassioned criti- 
cism of any points one should, in fact, study the text of 
the Statute very carefully—and it seems to me that the 
(jerman public has not always done this—and apart from 
the actual text it is the spirit in which this Statute is to be 
implemented that will also count, as has already been 
pointed out by the last speaker and by the CDU speaker 
immediately after the publication of the Ruhr Statute. The 
main function of the Ruhr authority will be the distribu- 
tion of these two raw materials. Gradually this function 
will become less important, if the development I have out- 
lined above takes place. On the other hand it is at this 
point that a great danger arises for the German economy, 
the danger that in the event of trade fluctuations these 
matters might be handled in a manner detrimental to our 
interests. 

‘lo make my meaning clear I should like to give you 
two examples. The occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 was 
immediately followed by a revival of British exports of coal 
and steel. On the other hand the general strike in Great 
Britain in the middle twenties led to a temporary economic 
prosperity. You can see from this what the dangers are, 
when an international authority, composed of representa- 
tives from different states whose interests are not always 
the same, is made responsible for such questions. A throt- 
tling of German exports, when foreign industrial interests 
call for it, a stimulation of German exports when this may 
be undesirable in the interest of German industries, these 
are dangers which call for an exceptionally high standard 
in the staff of such a Ruhr authority. We shall not yet 
give up hope that the Ruhr authority will be staffed by per- 
sons with a special understanding for economic problems 
and with a high degree of international responsibility. The 
world has not yet acquired sufficient experience of the work- 
ing of international authorities. Or | might put it like 
this: the experience gained with the organizations of the 
League of Nations before 1933 have not always been satis- 
factory. 

There is yet 


another factor to be considered. A new 
bureaucracy is being set up, an international bureaucracy. 
International bureaucracies are generally even more ex- 
pensive than national bureaucracies. And to whom will 
such an international bureaucracy be responsible? National 
bureaucracies are still responsible to parliaments and public 
opinion. Will it be possible to create an international pub- 
lic opinion which will give its critical attention to the 
workings of the Ruhr authority, a task which we would 
like to allot in particular to public opinion and the experts 
of science and practice abroad ? 

In my opinion the six signatories of the Ruhr Statute 





made one mistake. It would have been much easier for us 
all and for the mass of the German people to accept the 
Ruhr Statute with the necessary understanding, if eco- 
nomic problems had not been mixed up with the question 
of security in a manner which the facts themselves did not 
warrant, especially since the Allied Security Office was set 
up at the same time that the Ruhr Statute was promul- 
gated. A great chance for a conciliatory gesture was missed, 
and the distrust which was obviously not felt towards the 
Nazi tyrants only but is still felt towards the German 
people, had been displayed before the eyes of the Germans 
with almost brutal clearness. Unfortunately from this dis- 
trust also one runs the risk of being suspected, quite wrongly 
of having certain specific motives. From this distrust which 
only time can overcome, we ought to learn the lesson that 
we are making our contribution by actual achievements 
even though we may be seriously handicapped internally, 
and even though we on our side might suspect—not with- 
out some justification—that all these various organizations 
and arrangements with their tasks and authorities could be 
used in a onesided manner against the interests of the Ger- 
man people. 

One of the most important provisions of the Ruhr 
Statute is for us Article 26, which provides for equal 
treatment for all participating economies and which says 
that competitive interests must not prevail in the implemen- 
tation of the Ruhr Statute. I should like to appeal to the 
other nations in all earnestness and with the strongest 
emphasis: In the eyes of the German people the criterion 
for the Ruhr Statute will be whether the idea expressed in 
Article 26—an idea which it really should not be necessary 
to mention at all—has been fully realized. If this is the 
case, 1 think, Germans will come to feel more confident 
that the Ruhr Statute—in any case only a transition stage 
in the quick succession of events in the 20th century—can 
offer a real start on the way to economic cooperation. And 
whether the European economy, and therefore the peoples 
of Europe, will be able not only to revive their hopes but to 
survive, will depend on this cooperation. 

The German democracy as a democracy for the whole of 
Germany will have its start this year under rather sombre 
auspices. Instead of talking of our hopes we should talk 
of the necessary measure of commonsense. We should keep 
in mind how much any responsibility on the German side,— 
whether it is a parliament or a German government—is 
still encumbered by the division of the responsibilities which 
gives part of the powers to the occupation authorities and 
part to the German authorities. Division of responsibility 
can easily lead to a shirking of responsibility or, if respon- 
sible action has been taken and interfered with, to a state 
where the population loses confidence in the efficiency and 
the genuine form of democracy. 

After these thirty years of an almost continuous state of 
war which for us has not even yet been formally ended after 
four years of armistice, all the nations of Europe are swept 
by a tremendous and desperate wave of yearning for a mini- 
mum of security, prosperity and happiness. Security and pros- 
perity are the preconditions for happiness. Without happi- 
ness the danger of a spreading nihilism, which is already 
throwing its shadow over Europe, will be ever growing. 
Happiness of the individual and of all nations is the only 
thing that makes life possible at all. 

If, therefore, we had the certainty that the six signa- 
tories agree with us in regarding the Ruhr Statute as a 
provisional solution, and if—fully aware: of the distrust 
that is still felt towards us abroad and that in our opinion 
is unjustified and dangerous for the future—we would take 
it upon ourselves to make an advance payment in the form 
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of real achievement and not by speeches and oratory, so as 
to give proof of our good faith; then perhaps the Ruhr 
Statute may after all, and in spite of all the reservations 
which we must still make at the moment, lead the way into 
a better future for the whole of Europe. 


To sum up I should like to read out a statement on the 
CDU/CSU attitude as it stands today: “The Ruhr Statute 
which was drafted without consulation with German repre- 
sentatives can only be regarced by the CDU/CSU as a 
painful provisional solution which is overshadowed by a 
sombre past. Since the Western European economy has been 
restricted to a much narrower area, the Ruhr will have to 
fulfill a far more important function than ever: to con- 
tribute its share towards the peaceful reconstruction of the 
German and the European economy. It is because of this 
function that the CDU/CSU deplores the fact that ques- 
tions of international security have been linked up with the 
Ruhr Statute. The Statute should have been based solely on 
the requirements of general economic reconstruction and a 
closer union of the economic systems of the participating 
countries. Questions of security should have been dealt with 
in a separate agreement. ‘ 

For years the German people, and in particular the work- 
ers of the Ruhr, have been suffering dire need. But in spite 
of this they have refrained from all political or social radi- 
calism. It will therefore be appreciated that for the time 
being they cannot but regard the Ruhr Statute as a new 
burden. 





The CDU/CSU expects that the signatories will make 
good their intention, as expressed in the preamble, of facili- 
tating trade between the participating countries by the 
reduction of trade restrictions. The CDU/CSU believe 
that such reduction would make large parts of the Ruhr 
Statute superflous. 

In the same. way it is necessary for the unification of a 
responsible German economic policy to reduce the authority 
of allied control groups for coal and steel. “The CDU/CSU 
therefore regard it as one of the primary German tasks to 
prevent the concentration of economic power and the mis- 
use of economic power positions by passing German legis- 
lation that will replace the ordinances issued by the occu- 
pation powers and their control groups. 

Although the German people is resolved and ready to 
make advance payments for economic and political European 
cooperation, it expects at the same time that these will be 
followed by reciprocal measures which should also help in 
the reconstruction of the German economy, the hardest hit 
among all European economies. If the Ruhr Statute offers 
a start in this direction, and if the Ruhr authority acts in 
accordance with Article 26, having no regard to the economic 
or competitive interests of any one country, the Ruhr Statute 
may serve to bring about the realization of the aims ex- 
pressed in the concluding passage of the communiqué: 


“If the Ruhr Authority is handled in a reasonable way, 
it can make another contribution towards closer economic 
cooperation amongst the peoples of Europe.” 


Europe Must Recover Economic Freedom 
and Restore Multilateral Trade 


U. S. POLICIES THAT CAN HELP 
By PAUL REYNAUD, former Premier of France 
Delivered before the United States Council, International Chamber of Commerce, New York, N. Y., April 27, 1949 


HAVE to speak on Europe. Europe, her wounds both 

visible and invisible, her convalescence, her future and 

still uncertain recovery. Can one speak of all this with- 
out first considering her position in the world of yesterday 
and the world of today? 


THE Wor Lp or Topay 


Once upon a time civilization was divided by no man’s 
land, oceans and deserts. Today an ocean or a desert can be 
crossed between sunrise and sunset. 

Therefore, the two opposing civilizations—the one based 
on our respect for human rights . the other, that of 
totalitarianism—are in conflict everywhere in Europe, in 
China, throughout the world. 

Centuries ago, in North Africa, in Spain, in France even, 
the forces of Christianity and Islam came to blows, but in 
those days Islam’s influence did not go beyond the area she 
had conquered, while today, in every corner of the world, 
communism has appeared . . . surging from the soil like an 
artesian well which flows with more or less force according 
to conditions prevailing. 

So, a country, dreaming today of isolation, immune from 
contact with the woes of the rest of the world, would appear 
as if she were still cloaked in the mists of the Middle Ages. 





MIRACLE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


There are people who think that it was perfectly natural 
that before the war, Western Europe, with an area less 
than half that of the United States, almost completely devoid 
of raw materials, could support a population about twice as 
large as your own. This was not natural; indeed it was a 
miracle. 

That this miracle could happen was due to the fact that 
in the 19th Century, Europe was the producing factory of 
the world. At the end of that century, when Europe’s popu- 
lation was only one-tenth of that of all the world, nine- 
tenths of all goods that found their way to the markets of 
the rest of the world, came from Europe. 


Then Europeans began to compete with themselves, and 
they built factories in the distant lands of their customers. 
But whai they lost as exporters, they recouped as investors 
and, at the same time they provided for the public services 
of the world since shipping, transport, insurance, banking 
and engineering services were all carried out by the 
Europeans. This is why, before the war of 1914, Europe 
was so rich that she was spending less than she was earning 
despite the fact that her population had grown enormously. 
The British Isles, for instance, had seen the number of its 
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inhabitants increase from 11 million in 1800 to 46 millions 
at that time. 

The European nations, using only a fraction of their 
income for their own consumption, applied the balance to 
increase and develop their investments abroad. 


‘Two Kicks INro THE EUropEAN ANT HEAP 


Such was the position in Europe. Then one nation, 
which had shown remarkable tenacity for work, and earned 
the world’s admiration because of its scientific knowledge 
and courage, but animated with the ferocious demand of 
world domination, chose to kick over, on two occasions, the 
European ant heap, which centures of patience and efforts 
had laboriously and cleverly put together. 

The two world wars have gravely affected the white 
man’s prestige. The second of these has caused, besides, a 
cataclysm which has left the globe still shaking and throb- 
bing. Already we know that never again shall we see the 
world of before the war, or the Europe of before the war. 

The world’s economic balance has been put out of gear 
by the fact thar the industrial production in the United 
States has almost doubled, while everywhere else, and par- 
ticularly in Europe, it has declined seriously through the 
effects of the war. It is true that in Europe the level of 
production has now passed that prevailing in 1938, but it 
, nevertheless not sufficient to satisfy the needs of countries 
where populations have increased and where it is necessary 
that part of the production is used to restore the ruins scat- 
tered by the war. 

Accordingly, a lack of balance has arisen between Amer- 
ican products and that of the rest of the world. If the in- 
crease of production had been general, its direct results 
would have been to raise the standard of living in all coun- 
tries. But, instead, exports from U. S. A. to the rest of the 
world have had the immediate effect of disorganizing the 
commercial equilibrium of American trade, and this even in 
the countries of Latin America, since Europe has by no 
means the monopoly of hunger for dollars. 

urope’s case, however, is by far the most serious. Graves 
and ruins did not constitute the whole harvest sown by the 
war. Besides the ruins that one can see, there are others 
which are invisible. They are the worse. Europe has lost 
the resources she possessed, which enabled her to purchase 
trom abroad the raw materials she needs for her industries. 
The clever mechanism which regulated her life supply is 
broken, as we shall see. 

Betore the war, 3006 of the raw materials which Europe 
purchased from abroad were paid for with her “invisible 
income,” that is, the dividends derived from her foreign 
investments and payment for the services she rendered to 
the rest of the world. This source of income has now almost 
disappeared, as a result of the war. Yet she must, just as 
she did before the war, obtain the raw materials she needs 
from abroad, for, while the world has less need of European 
manufactured goods, Europe, on the other hand, has as much 
need of the world’s raw materials. The payment for these 
raw materials must be made in dollars or in sterling, and 
Europe is starving for dollars, and there is a dearth of sterl- 
ing on the Continent. To all these calamities, one must 
add the chaos which exists in Asia, from where Europe 
derived so many resources. 

To keep their heads above water, European countries 
have three means at their disposal: these are American Help, 
Mutual Help and Self Help. Of these, Self Help is by far 
the most important, but nothing could have been done had 
it not been for the generous and comprehensive help which 
the great American democracy has given us. And here I am 


while this pulp might have been purchased from Sweden, 





indeed happy to acknowledge and to pay homage to the 
magnificent work which is being done in Washington by 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, in Europe by Mr. Averell Harriman, 
and in France by Mr. David Bruce, whose appointment as 
Ambassador in Paris has just been so warmly acclaimed by 
my country. 

Tonight, I have to comment upon the Mutual Help 
which European nations can provide among themselves. It 
is obvious that since European nations no longer possess the 
means of purchasing their requirements out of Europe, they 


must develop, to a maximum, the exchange of goods among 
themselves. 


Two Parts OF THE MECHANISM BROKEN 


A striking feature of the pattern of trade in pre-war 
Europe has been the enormous volume of sterling which 
found its way from the United Kingdom to the Continent, 
either in payment for the goods which had been sold to one 
illustrious island, or through the influx of British tourists 
on the mainland. This amounted each year to an intake in 
pounds of an equivalent of 500 million dollars. These 
pounds enabled the continental nations to make their pur- 
chases either in the dollar area or in the sterling zone, since 
pounds were then convertible into dollars. Today, how- 
ever, the British having lost their invisible income from 
overseas, the pound can no longer be converted into dollars, 
and continental nations may no longer obtain their supplies 
from the dollar area in this way. Here is a first break to 
occur in the mechanism. But it is not all. Today Great 
Britain sells more to the Continent than she buys from it. 
She has announced her intention in the plan which she sub- 
mitted to the OEEC, of persevering in this policy, which 
alters her position from that of a debtor nation to that of a 
creditor in relation to the Continent. To the dearth of dol- 
lars, therefore, has been added that of pounds for the 
Continent. 

It appears that the influence of our American friends is 
the only one strong enough to obtain that Great Britain 
modifies this plan and takes into account the vital interests 
of other European nations. European nations must not be 
like people thrown into the water after their ship has 
foundered and trying to support themselves on each other’s 
shoulders, at the risk of pushing their neighbors under 
water. 

Here is another break in the mechanism which enabled 
Europe to live. Before the war, Western Germany used to 
sell her manufactured goods to countries to the East of 
Germany and in Eastern Europe, and received in exchange 
agricultural products. But the punishment of the German 
people for having started the two world wars is to have 
brought the Slavs—who had left it a thousand years ago— 
back to the Elbe. An iron curtain has dropped across the 
middle of Germany and has put an end to this exchange. 

In what way can America help in lifting this iron curtain, 
is a question which I must leave to your imagination, as it 
belongs to the field of politics—a field which is not mine 
to invade tonight. 


INTRA-EUROPEAN TRADE 


There are some oddities which jump to our eyes in the 
present condition of the Intra-European Trade. Is it not 
absurd that countries of Western Europe should buy 
American coal, which must be shipped across the ocean, 
rather than coal from the Ruhr? 

Another instance: Large amounts of paper pulp were 
recently imported into Bizonia from the United States, 
because for some reason it was easier or more convenient, 
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with whom Bizonia has an agreement on that subject. . . . 
Is this logical ? 

Moreover, certain exporting countries demand excessive 
prices for their goods; for instance, English coal is sold at 
the same price ($20 to $22 per ton) as the American coal, 
which has to carry the burden of heavy freight. It seems 
hardly fair. 

European countries pursue a policy which is too ex- 
clusively bi-lateral. Yet one knows that bi-lateral pacts 
hamper trade and cause prices to rise. This has had the 
result that an unhealthy structure of European economy is 
being maintained. 


InpirEcT Arp From AMERICA 


Faced with this position—the gravity of which there is 
no need for me to stress—Europe has had a measure of 
comfort in so far as she receives, once more, the generous 
help of our American friends. Over and above the direct 
aid given to each recipient European country, in order to 
enable it to obtain its requirements from the dollar area, 
the Americans have granted, since the Ist October last, an 
additional amount of 810 million dollars to help intra- 
European trade. 

As I have already said, the countries of the European 
Continent are in dire need of dollars and pounds, but that 
is not all. Many of them are in need of other exchange, 
since they cannot trade with other countries except against 
gold, as they lack the currency of these countries and they 
have no more gold reserves. In order to facilitate. trade 
between countries short of these currencies and those which 
possess it, America has provided dollars to the creditor 
countries in order that they may place equivalent amounts 
of their own national currency at the disposal of the debtor 
countries needing it. 

This indirect aid has been criticized in certain quarters. 
Some people have maintained that it constituted an en- 
couragement to the laziness of the debtor countries. If this 
were correct, there is no doubt that it should be stopped 
immediately. But this is not true. To give you but one 
example, I shall mention my own country, which, as you 
know, is one of the principal debtor countries as well as one 
of the main receivers of indirect aid. Here is a proof that 
France has made great efforts which have not been unsuc- 
cessful : 

From May 1948 to April 1949 France has seen her debit 
trade balance reduced 

(1) With Belgium from 2,298 million Belgian francs to 
1400 million. 

(2). With Holland, from 115 million florins to 61 mil- 
lions. There France did not receive indirect aid benefit. 

(3 With Switzerland from 306 million Swiss francs to 
243 million. There, also, she received no indirect aid. 

The same applied also to countries such as Sweden, but 
I have said enough, I believe, for you to realize that the 
granting of indirect aid to countries needing it was both 
logical and useful. It is obvious that in this field as in 
others, the American taxpayers’ money has been used intel- 
ligently and with success. Here are some figures: 

Before the war, half of the European countries’ foreign 
trade was carried out amongst themselves. After the war, 
this trade collapsed. In 1946, the total intra-European trade 
amounted to only half of what it was in 1938. A sharp 
improvement took place in 1947, and the figure was 2% of 
the 1938 total until they reached, during the last quarter 
of 1948, 90% of the 1938 level. This took place despite 
the difficulties I have iust menticned, and others about which 
I shall talk presently. 








But since, as I have mentioned, Europe is no longer 
able to trade with large areas of the world, it is essential 
that powerful efforts be made to achieve a maximum de- 
velopment of the intra-European trade. 

As you were kind enough to ask for my suggestions in 
regard to the most suitable measures to be adopted for the 
development of intra-European trade, let me mention this, 


with reference to “Indirect Aid.” I believe that without 
increasing its volume, it could be made more efficient. Can- 
did critics have mentioned ‘wrong incentives” for debtor 
countries, resulting from the present system; yet it seems 
that these wrong incentives apply much more to the creditor 
nations, since they are by no means encouraged to make 
their purchases from European countries. 

The main drawback of the present system is that it en- 
courages bi-lateralism. While salvation lies only in multi- 
lateralism, bi-lateralism runs counter to free exchange, since 
it “sets” certain currents for exchange which prevent debtor 
countries from selecting the most favorable markets for 
their sources of supplies. It would therefore be advisable 
to modify the present system in order to insure that deficit 
countries have a right to draw upon any creditor country 
in Europe. This, I believe, is a measure that can and must 
be taken in order to promote liberalism. 


THE Monetary PRrop_teM 

The problem of trade among European countries natur- 
ally involves that of the relations between their various 
currencies and here also we are inclined to lean towards the 
greatest freedom possible. If exchange control could be 
eliminated immediately, even in the case of dealings between 
Europe and the United States, it should be done. Unfor- 
tunately, there intervenes here, beyond the field of economics, 
a political question, and that is the threat of war, which 
causes a good deal of concern in Western Europe. It is 
certain that if the control of exchange were lifted, large 
amounts of capital would be transferred to countries con- 
sidered safer. On the other hand, one can visualize without 
effort the effects of lifting the control between European 
countries which run the same risks and undergo comparable 
economic conditions. For instance, it seems perfectly feasible 
to me that a monetary clause involving the elimination of 
exchange control should be added to the economic pact 
which has just been signed between France and Italy. 

Suppression of exchange control between European coun- 
tries entails an adjustment of par values in relation to their 
currencies. But here another question arises: can such an 
adjustment be made without calling at the same time for a 
revision of the relations between European currencies, on 
the one hand, and on the other hand between those curren- 
cies and dollars or gold? I feel we must reply to this with 
Mr. Asquith’s favorite formula to the members of the 
House of Commons: “The answer is in the negative.”’ 

How can one, therefore, arrive at an adjustment of the 
rate of exchange of currencies. My personal opinion is that 
it would be better to allow it to establish itself by the free 
and normal course of currency exchange to a point of 
equilibrium for each currency. I believe that the founders 
of the monetary fund were either too ambitious or too hasty, 
while they strove to achieve the most worthy objective. 

In fact, in order to maintain the artificial stability of 
today, the various countries are compelled to do ist the 
opposite of what should be the policy of the Monetary fund, 
that is, to alleviate the restrictions. On the contrary, one is 
compelled to intensify these restrictions, and with no other 
apparent result but to increase the activity of the black 
market. It seems that the best means to stimulate trade 
among European countries is for them to adopt a realistic 
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rate of exchange which would permit the lifting of restric- 
tions. 

In the monetary field, the development of multi-lateralism 
brings in another problem. As opposed to bi-lateralism, mul- 
ti-lateralism causes rises and and falls which may entail 
temporary deficits in balances of accounts to such an extent 
that the governments concerned must have reserves as a 
means of protecting their currency. If they do not have 
this, they will be compelled to have recourse to the control 
of imports, and this would defeat the cause of liberalism. 
It seems that without having to provide any more dollars, 
the United States could encourage the setting up of neces- 
sary reserve funds. They could authorize the benefitting 
countries to set apart, for the constitution of these reserves 
funds by their banks of issue, the dollars they may have 
saved from their allocations from the E.R.P. This would 
encourage both initiative and the spirit of sacrifice in these 
countries. 

UnitTep EuRopPE 


The most efficient way of developing multi-lateralism 
would be the constitution of a united Europe. Between the 
two giants, there is room for a united Europe, while there 
is none for a mosaic of European states. 

‘There is no doubt that alongside an internal American 
inarket, which possesses a purchasing power equal to that 
of 400 million Europeans, it is essential that a wide market 
must be organized in Europe, if this Continent is to succeed 
in producing on a large scale, according to modern methods. 
It is the only way by which a logical division of effort may 
be established between the various European countries, ac- 
cording to the individual capacity of each. At the same time, 
one must not underestimate the difficulty of this operation 
especially as it affects old nations possessing a glorious past 
and traditions to which they are profoundly attached, as 
well as speaking different languages. Besides, the elimina- 
tion of frontiers must cause prejudice to powerful private 
interests. A mighty effort to direct public opinion is there- 
tore necessary in order to support governments in their 
work. At the European Congress, at The Hague, a year 
ayo, it was proposed to elect a European Consultative As- 
sembly, from the parliaments or governments of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. I called the meeting’s attention 
to the fact that this selection of members by their own 
colleagues would not produce on the masses the psychological 
effect which is desired, and I proposed that the members of 
this projected Assembly should be elected by universal fran- 
chise on the basis of one member per million inhabitants. 
But once more | was considered as a dangerous revolution- 
ary. An eminent French Socialist delegate declared that I 
was ahead of my times, and an ex-British Cabinet Minister 
added the old maxim: “Festina Cente.” Let us hope that 
it is not too late already, which will happen if Europe is 
governed by men who are not abreast of the times. The 
problem of European salvation will not be solved by timor- 
ous attempts or half-hearted compromise. 

Moreover, the difficulty of establishing an economic union 
of Europe has been underlined in very apt terms by your 
rapporteur, Mr. Gettell, when he spoke of the “conflict 
hetween those who seek solution in restrictions, controls and 
bi-lateralism and those who favor expansion and multi-later- 
alism.”” We have aligned ourselves with the latter category, 
and here again the moral influence of the United States has 
an important part to play. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


Experts have come to the conclusion that an interval of 
four years was necessary for Europe to recover and to 
stand on her feet again. This period will expire on June 





30th, 1952. Events, however, have a curious habit often 
of paying no attention to the decisions of men, and to the 
programs of experts. It would be wise therefore to think 
of relaying the governmental action of the United States 
with the free initiative and the spirit of enterprise of 
American businessmen. I know that as the result of the 
studies you have pursued, you naturally wish to take legiti- 
mate precautions against incurring risks other than the 
normal ones. 

This policy would not be without a precedent. The 
United States, in their remarkable rise to success, were 
helped by European manpower and capital. Today the 
position is reversed. Europe has enough manpower, but she 
no longer possesses the necessary capital for the rehabilita- 
tion and development of her prolongation in Africa. I 
believe that Europe will achieve vitality only when she has 
succeeded in bringing it .o production these overseas terri- 
tories. I feel sure that those of you who have visited 
Morocco will have been convinced that Frenchmen have 
the ability to succeed in such an enterprise. Where could 
one find an example in Europe or Africa of a mushroom 
city comparable to that of Casablanca? 

In what proportion will these private investments be 
made? Evidently it will depend upon the general condi- 
tions, especially as they prevail in the French metropolis. 
But you will allow me to say that an estimate of 2 billion 
dollars per annum maximum suggested by *N.A.M. is a 
very modest estimate, indeed. This amount in dollars would 
be inadequate to allow the European countries to effect the 
purchase of their requirements from the United States. 
These two billion dollars would represent but 15% of the 
13 billions of the personal savings of the United States 
population last year. 

During the four years which preceded the first world 
war, the total of British investments abroad amounted to 
an average of £185 million. That is 900 million gold dol- 
lars, which is equivalent to 1,500 million of 1933 dollars 
and to a purchasing power of 3 billion dollars of today. 
These foreign investments were equivalent to about 50% 
of the personal savings of the British population. Two 
billion for the U. S., 3 billion for the United Kingdom 

. and I have not mentioned French investments, which 
were important enough, nor have I said anything about 
Germany’s. These investments have been, as a whole, a 
factor of prosperity for the entire world while they have 
constituted a substantial asset for Europe. I am confident 
that you, you who are today more powerful than a combina- 
tion of the great countries of Europe before the war of 
1914, you will contribute tomorrow, as they did then, but 
on a larger scale to the world’s prosperity by private in- 
vestments. 

THE Major ProsptemM 


These thoughts on how best can America help with the 
development of multi-lateral trade in Europe are those 
which came to my mind in answer to your kind invitation to 
speak to you tonight. But one must not ignore the fact that 
however important this problem is, there is one still more 
important, and that is the urgency for Europe to find the 
necessary dollars to purchase the raw materials she needs 
for her industries. Let us suppose, for instance, that all the 
cotton mills of Europe were operating full time, and that 
intensive trade had found a market in Europe for all goods 
produced. None of the currencies which the manufacturers 
would receive in payment for his goods, except perhaps that 
of Switzerland, could be used for the purchase of the raw 
cotton necessary for the operation of their mills. 





*National Association of Manufacturers. 
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And on this problem I will say but one thing: You have 
changed your position; from a debtor nation you have be- 
come a creditor nation. It is a very pleasant change of 
status, but which entails a new state of mind. You must 
facilitate the importation of European merchandise into the 
United States. It is necessary that you should welcome a 
deficit in your trade balance, as was the case with Great 
Britain and with France before the war. If you do not, 
when the Marshall Plan comes to an end, you will see 
European countries closing their doors to American goods 
and pursuing a policy of self-sufficiency, turning their backs 
to the ideal of liberty and free enterprise. 

This would cause, in these countries, a lowering of the 
standard of living, which would have dangerous social re- 
percussions . . . and that means we have no right to fail. 

It is also the only way in which your generous efforts for 
the rehabilitation of Europe will succeed in replacing the 
American taxpayer by the U. S. consumer. 


PARTNERS FOREVER 


I hope I am laboring under no illusion when I think that 
you agree with me on all this. The essential is that we are 


—you and I—deeply attached to the doctrine of economic 
liberalism and that we have faith in the spirit of free 
enterprise which made the greatness of your country. 

This economic liberalism is but one aspect of our common 
ideal of Liberty for which we have fought three times 
together in the past and which we are resolved to maintain 
in the future. 

The aim which we, Frenchmen, strive to achieve with 
all our energy, is to no longer need your assistance but to 
become your partners at the end of the Marshall Plan. This 
is why we must look to the future. 

We shall be partners, partners for better or worse, part- 
ners for ever. We are partners in the field of security, since 
the Atlantic Pact, and nature, which forgot to be generous 
to Europe in the matter of raw materials, compels us to be 
partners on the economic plane. 

Twice in the course of a man’s life we have shared in 
the horrors of war and in the joy of victory. Hence we are 
to be partners in the great task of creating a world where 
all men, free and happy, will feel that during the grim days 
of the present we ‘have not been unworthy of our forbears. 


Reputation and Performance in World Affairs 


ILLUSIONS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, United States Delegate to The Second-Half of the 
Third Regular Session of the General Assembly, United Nations 
Delivered before the Brand Names Foundation, New York, N. Y., April 12, 1949 


OU gentlemen are experts in the art of developing 

reputations for your branded products. You can, there- 

fore, appreciate the present predicament of the United 
Nations. It was held out as being a cure-all and now it is 
seen to be much less than that. 

You, I know, do not try to create reputations that can- 
not be sustained. You make good products and keep your 
advertising in line with probable performance. You are able 
to control the situation because you do your own advertising. 
But the United Nations has been the victim of free adver- 
tising by well-meaning, but over-enthusiastic and inexperi- 
enced, friends. 

The United Nations ought never have been portrayed as 
a mechanism which could guarantee peace. After the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, I pointed out that the proposed 
veto power in the Security Council would make it impossible 
to take decisive action against any one of the Great Powers 
or against any other nation which any Great Power was 
disposed to protect. The result, I said, was that action by 
the Security Council “presupposes a political unanimity of 
the Great Powers which has rarely occurred and which, if 
it prevails, will itself assure peace.” 

Immediately after the San Francisco Conference, I wrote 
that since Security Council action could not be taken with- 
out the concurrence of the five Permanent Members “‘the 
Security Council might prove rather impotent so far as con- 
cerned its use of force.” That, I said, was a “grave inade- 
quacy to which the Conference felt it had to reconcile itself.” 

That was the point of view generally held by those who 
worked on the Charter. Of course, we all hoped that there 
would be a large degree of Great Power unity, but history 
taught that this was not likely and consequently that the 
United Nations would probably have to depend primarily 
on moral power to persuade, and not on legal power to com- 
mand. But such modest appraisals were drowned out by 


those who shouted the exciting news that, at long last, there 
was a world organization guaranteed to keep the peace. Now 
that that is seen not to be the case, many are greatly sur- 
prised and greatly disappointed and, we are told, the prestige 
of the United Nations is at a low ebb. 

If, today, the public bought a particular make of auto- 
mobiles because it was advertised that they would go 100 
miles an hour on one gallon of gas, there would be many 
disappointed customers. The United Nations was sold to 
the public as that kind of an organization. In fact, the 
United Nations is an organization that goes, but it goes 
slowly and somewhat spasmodically, and it uses up a good 
deal of gas. The result is that many of its original supporters 
have changed their minds. Some would junk it altogether. 
Others want to take it apart and try to make it over so that 
it will live up to the initial popular hopes. 


THE Faruacy or Woritp GoveRNMENT 


Let us consider first this ‘“doing-over” proposition. That 
would be a good idea if it were practically feasible. But the 
truth is that in the present state of the world it is not pos- 
sible to remodel the United Nations into being what it was 
at first advertised. “Why not?” many ask. Within states, 
they say, there are governments that keep order by passing 
laws and then enforcing them with a police force. Why not 
do that on a world-wide basis? The answer is that the law- 
making, police-enforcing process never works unless the laws 
reflect the views of the community to which they apply. That 
is the normal situation within a nation whose people are 
homogeneous, where public opinion is made by the impact 
of nation-wide institutions of education, religion, press and 
radio, and where laws are made by a representative process. 
Then, usually, the laws are accepted by all except a small 
marginal group that is out of harmony with its own com- 


munity and then it is possible, by police power, to impose 
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the community view. But neither laws nor police force are 
effective as against a large, cohesive minority who believe 
that the laws are wrong. We saw that, throughout most of 
the United States, in relation to Prohibition. We have seen 
it in our South where the Equal Rights Amendments of the 
Constitution have been ignored for 75 years. It is, of course, 
possible for one part of the community to try to impose its 
,iews by force upon another large part, but that is not a 
police operation, it is civil war. 

In the world today, conditions do not make it possible to 

ve.a world government that can maintain order by en- 
icting world laws and enforcing them by police power. There 

no world-wide educational system, or press or radio. There 
are many different and competing faiths and there are strong 
anti-religious groups. In consequence, there are many dif- 
ferent conclusions as to the facts and there are great differ- 
ences of moral judgment. 

At the moment, nearly one-third of the human race is 
under a system that reflects opinions very different from ours 
as to the nature of man and of government. Political power 
is held by those who do not believe that individuals are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. They 
do not believe in justice or moral law as establishing stand- 
ards apart from and superior to the rulers’ will. “hey be- 
lieve that man’s highest duty is to serve the State and that 
he has no rights except such as the State chooses to give him. 
(jovernment, in Stalin’s words, is “unlimited power, based 
on force, unrestricted by law” and laws, courts and the 
police are merely parts of the “machine” which the “ruling 
class” has a duty to use “for suppressing the resistance of its 
enemies.” 

Ihe trial and condemnation of religious leaders in Hun- 
rary and Bulgaria illustrates the clash of basic beliefs as to 
the nature of man and whether his first duty is to God or 
State. ‘These religious leaders stand for what they believe, 
and we believe, to be fundamentally right. But what they 
stand tor is what their governmental leaders believe, just as 
sincerely, to be fundamentally wrong. 

\tomic energy is another case in point. We of the United 
States, and many others, believe strongly that there cannot 
he a secure world order if atomic weapons are uncontrolled. 
But three years of negotiation have demonstrated that eftec- 
tive world-wide control will not be voluntarily accepted 
and that any effort to impose it would be resisted on a scale 
that would mean war. 

We in the United States, would, I suppose, resist the im- 
position upon us of laws that shocked us morally or that 
deprived us of the power to defend what we believe to be 
values more precious than peace. ‘The present enthusiasts 
tor world government assume-a system of weighted voting 
so that we and our friends, even though a minority, will con- 
trol the world government. 
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They dare not suggest that we 
should subject ourselves to majority rule that could readily 
be communistic. It is equally fantastic to suppose that com- 
munist leaders would voluntarily subject themselves to the 
kind of government that we would feel to be right. 

Under present conditions, world government would in- 
represent an eftort by some to get the power to 
npose upon others conditions that the others would not 

pt voluntarily; and these others are so convinced of their 
vn rightness and so powertul that they would not succumb 
to anything that could be called “police force.”” World gov- 
today, 


ibly 
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would be world war. 


realities which explain why the United Nations 
‘The inadequacy is not in the United Nations; 
it is in conditions outside the United Nations. ‘They make 
it impossible to remake the United Nations into an organi- 
zation that can, by its own authority, maintain peace and 
in the world. 
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is What it Is. 


‘Those who have been misled into be- 
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lieving that that could now be, are doomed to some con- 
tinuing disappointment. 


UNDERSTANDING AND PERSUASION THROUGH THE 
Unitep NATIONS 

The question is, therefore, whether the United Nations’ 
capacity for performance justifies investing in it expense and 
effort and, what is more important, faith. I have no doubt 
about that. The United Nations, even as it is, is indispen- 
sable in the present state of the world. It is, above all, a 
Town Meeting of the World, where the differences I have 
mentioned are talked about and discussed, and where slowly, 
but I believe surely, progress is being made toward finding 
common denominators of moral judgment and world opinion 
on which acceptable world law can gradually be built. 


Many call the United Nations a mere debating society. 
It is, in truth, a debating society. But I reject the word 
“mere.” An international debating society is precisely what 
is needed at the present time. Debate is the first stage in the 
process whereby men move freely toward agreement. The 
“town meeting” has played a great role in developing in this 
country the public opinion which has come to be reflected 
in law and order. It is the process whereby the peoples of 
the world can develop common judgments which may later 
on be reflected in world law and order. 


Already the debates in the General Assembly show results. 
They are not always the spectacular, decisive results that we 
would like. But every major debate in the United Nations 
Assembly has brought about changes of opinion so that there 
was a larger measure of agreement. Seldom has a major pro- 
posal emerged without undergoing substantial changes, so 
that it better reflected world opinion. The United States 
Delegation has almost always modified its initial position 
after hearing the point of view of other Delegations. The 
same can be said of most delegations. That is a wholesome 
process. 

Often the debates and discussions have helped to settle 
dangerous conflicts and, indeed, there has been a very large 
measure of success except in situations where the Soviet 
Union was directly involved. I have in mind the good prog- 
ress made toward the solution of controversies such as have 
arisen between Israel and the Arab States, between India 
and Pakistan, between the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic. Now the Assembly is dealing with the future of 
former Italian colonies, with good prospects of resolving 
what, for over three years, has been a major great power 
conflict. In these cases, as well as in many others, the proc- 
esses of discussion, persuasion and appeal to the force of 
public opinion are producing positive results. 

Where the Soviet Union has been directly involved, the 
record is not so satisfactory. But even in these cases, the 
debates in the United Nations have been extremely informa- 
tive to all who wished to be informed. It has been possible 
to get an understanding of why Soviet leadership acts as it 
In international affairs it is important to know not 
only what another nation’s position is, but why it takes that 
position. Positions taken merely out of a desire to be of- 
fensive require one type of reply, whereas positions taken 
as a logical consequence of doctrinal belief, may call for a 
different type of reply. In this respect, the debates within 
the United Nations have often brought about clarifications 
which have shifted the disagreement from an emotional to 
an intellectual basis. That has greatly enlarged the possi- 
bilitv of avoiding a violent, head-on collision. I believe that 
such avoidance is the preference not only of our Govern- 
ment, but also of the Soviet Government. If so, I do not 
exclude the possibility of finding significant areas of agree- 
ment. 
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EXposURE AT THE UNITED NATIONS 

The possibility of agreement is increased because the 
United Nations serves to prevent nations expanding their 
power by fraud and trickery. Soviet leadership has at- 
tempted, through self-advertisement, to gain the reputation 
of providing what most people want. It seems that they 
consult their experts in public relations and propaganda and 
get their opinion as to what is the phrase or slogan that 
carries the most widespread popular appeal. Then they 
adopt that, wholly without regard to whether it corresponds 
with the facts, and make a tremendous, world-wide effort 
by radio, by press and by word of mouth to identify them- 
selves with it. That is the “softening up” process upon 
which Soviet communists depend for conquest by what is 
called “indirect” aggression. 

During the last two years there has been a particular 
effort by Soviet leaders to capitalize on the desire of men 
generally to have peace. Soviet leaders have tried to ap- 
propriate to themselves the label of “peace lovers” and to 
pin on all others the label of “war mongers.” In that way 
they have tried to gain within each country a communist 
following that would support their plans for ultimate seizure 
of power by revolution. 

That process had some success at first. But as the Dele- 
gates at the United Nations have come together at their 
“town meeting” and have told each other of their experi- 
ences, a single pattern has been exposed and it has been seen 
that the Government which has attempted by propaganda 
to get the reputation of being a “peace lover” was, in fact, 
the government that was teaching its followers throughout 
the world the use of violence and making plans for over- 
throwing the existing order by resort to political strikes, 
sabotage and civil war. 

The meetings of the United Nations have thus brought 
to light the difference between the reputation which was 
advertised, and actual performance. In the case of the Soviet 
Unior. the goods do not correspond with the label. The ex- 
posure of that fact has been of tremendous importance. It 
has led to a solidarity against the efforts of Soviet commu- 
nism which is bringing Soviet leaders to realize that they 
cannot, by fraudulent means, achieve their world-wide am- 
bitions. It has greatly decreased the possibility of Soviet 
domination by their preferred method of indirect aggression. 


Tue ATLANTIC PAcT 

Despite such very great contributions to security and to 
international understanding, the United Nations obviously 
does not wholly satisfy the reasonable desire of the Member 
States for security against direct aggression. That desire, 
we have seen, cannot now be satisfied on a universal basis. 
It can, however, be measurably satisfied through the organi- 
zation for collective self-defense of groups of nations that 
have common views as regards the fundamental values that 
are worth defending. 

The United States itself represents a regional grouping, 
originally a rather loose grouping of 13 states having com- 
mon ideals and institutions which they wanted to defend 
against possible aggression. From that modest beginning, 
unity has increased until now we are a great nation occupy- 
ing much of a Continent. Our nation, in turn, has devel- 
oped close ties with the other states of this hemisphere be- 
cause, as President Monroe put it, our own peace and 
happiness are bound up with the freedom of this hemisphere 
from alien despotism. That loose unilateral declaration of 
President Monroe has gradually matured through the Pan 
American Union into what is now the Pact of Rio, with a 
Council of the Americas. 

We are now in the process of consummating in treaty 


form a unity of the so-called West, which has common tra- 
ditions and a common heritage for which, indeed, we have 
twice fought great wars. 

There exist other natural associations of peoples who are 
bound together by tradition and a sense of values held in 
common. Of these, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
is an outstanding example. 

These are ways in which people draw together in unity 
to find the increased strength and security which flow from 
unity. The essential is an underlying sense of community. 
On this foundation a political structure can be erected which 
at first may be informal and loose, but which can be elabo- 
rated and formalized if, in fact, the foundation is solid. 

These processes are not forbidden by the United Nations 
Charter. It would, indeed, be folly if the United Nations 
prevented international growth except at the universal level 
where progress is, inevitably, the most slow. The fact is 
that the Charter authorizes collective self-defense and en- 
courages regional associations. 

There is, of course, always a danger that groups of states 
will develop a power which may tempt them to act in ways 
which impair the general welfare and jeopardize the peace. 
Whether that will happen cannot be judged by any formal 
test, as by reading the words which bind the group together. 
There was never an international compact which contained 
ideas as lofty as those expressed in the document that estab 
lished the Holy Alliance. In operation, that Alliance was 
aggressive and imperialistic. It is not, however, necessary to 
stop the natural processes of growth and unification merely 
because they give an increased strength that might be abused. 
It is up to the peoples who make up the union to make sure 
that it will be operated in ways such that freedom from fear 
within the group is not achieved at the expense of giving 
others valid reason to be fearful. 

At the present time, when Soviet-American relations are 
very tense, there are probably some influential persons on 
both sides who believe that war is inevitable and who feel it 
their duty to seek, therefore, for their country, pre-war ad- 
vantages in ways which may, of themselves, precipitate a 
conflict. We should not conceal from ourselves that this 
risk exists, because if the risk is brought out into the open, 
there is a good chance that it will be avoided wherever the 
people can influence their government. 

The peoples of the United States, of Canada and of West- 
ern Europe can make the Atlantic Pact an added force for 
peace and security. I hope, and I believe that they will do so. 
Also they can make it, and I believe will make it, a support 
for the United Nations, not a substitute for the United 
Nations. 

CONCLUSION 


The task of achieving world order is at once so difficult 
and so urgent that it is necessary to tackle it from every 
angle. No single approach is of itself enough. It is impor- 
tant, wherever practical, to end the disunity and _ political 
isolation which exposes the weaker nations to aggression by 
ambitious and powerful despots. It is equally important to 
have a world organization which will bring all the nations 
of the world together for discussion, for exposure and for 
judgment at the bar of world opinion. 

So far as the United Nations is concerned, there is no 
reason to join the ranks either of those who would try to 
turn it into world government or who would abandon it as 
useless. Experience since the San Francisco Conference 
points to these two conclusions: First, if the United Nations 
had been established as the highly powered world govern- 
ment organization that many thought it was, we would prob- 
ably by now, be in a world war. Secondly, if there had 
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been no United Nations at all, then indirect aggression would 
have proceeded without effective resistance, until the free 
ocieties were so reduced in number and so closely encircled 
that they would have felt impelled to fight their way out of 
an ever tightening noose. 

Mr. Churchill has said that in his opinion the atomic 
bomb in the hands of the United States has been a major 
factor in preventing open military aggression. ‘That view- 
point has been widely accepted although, of course, it can- 
not be proved. So also, no one can ever prove, to the point 
of mathematical demonstration, that the United Nations has 


made an indispensable contribution to keeping the peace 
during three extremely difficult years. But, equally, no one 
can disprove that contribution. Indeed, there is fully as 
much evidence to prove the peace role of the United Nations 
as there is to prove the peace role of the atomic bomb. There- 
fore, 1 submit, the inevitable process of shedding illusions 
about the United Nations should not drive us either to 
abandon the United Nations or to attempt unrealistically 
to make it over. Rather, it is an occasion for a sober re- 
appraisal of the United Nations and a demonstration to use 
to the full its real rather than its imaginary possibilities. 


The Chinese Civil War 


WHAT WE FACE IN THE FAR EAST 
By MAJOR GENERAL CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT, United States Army (retired) 


Former Leader of Flying Tigers in China 


Delivered before the Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., May 3, 1949 


R. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am 

glad to accept your invitation to testify on the 

Chinese civil war. Nothing happening in the world 
today has such a critical bearing on the welfare and security 
of our country as what is happening in China. 

lirst, I want to say a word about my own position so 
that it will be perfectly clear to you. 

What I am about to say to you I say from the depth of 
my conviction and with no strings attached. I have lived 
a full life and I have been lucky enough to have done some 
hings which seemed worth doing. I do not deny that I 
ave deep emotional ties to the Chinese people—to my wife 
who is Chinese, to our daughter, and to many _ personal 
friends and comrades in arms. But I will say that 1 formed 
those ties because | went to China in the hope of serving 
my own country, and that this is still my hope and wish. 

Personal interests are also practical facts, which should 
ignored. | am now the head of a civilian air line 
operating in China. I hope you will believe me when I tell 
you that | care more for the future of my country than for 
the fate of my air line, and to this, since certain hints have 
already been secretly disseminated, I should like to add a 
further statement. If the United States adopts a positive 
policy in China, it is my’ sincerest hope that I may make 
myself useful in some capacity in the execution of that policy. 
If I can be used, then it is my intention to sever my con- 
nection with and dispose of my interests in my air line, as, 
for example, Mr. Acheson severed his connection with his 
law firm when he assumed his present high office. 

Having now made my own position clear, let me turn 
to the matter before us. 

A year ago I testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the situation in the Far East. In the un- 
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roken series of disasters that have unrolled since then I 
believe I can say that practically everything I predicted in 
my earlier testimony has come to pass, and has done so for 
the reasons which | gave in my analysis at that time. 

It is not my purpose, however, to be justified as a prophet 
of disaster. I have had my share of recriminations given 
and received, but this is no time for more. The mistakes of 
past policy have been costly ones, both for ourselves and 
for the Chinese. Both must bear a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility for them and pay heavily. But there is no use 
in dwelling upon the errors of the past except as they may 
shape the decisions we make now for future action. 


The only constructive approach to the unparallelled grav- 
ity of the situation with which we now find ourselves con- 
fronted—like the fall of France in 1940—is to regard it 
afresh, as though it were a problem encountered for the 
first time, to analyze it coldly, and from this analysis to 
find a solution which will best serve our fundamental 
American national purposes and policies. 

I don’t presume to appear with any single ready-made 
far eastern program. There are programs of many possible 
sizes and prices. Our choice depends on fundamental deci- 
sions of policy, weighed against risk and cost and ability 
to pay. I have no judgment as to what you think you can 
afford to pay. All I can honestly offer is my own analysis, 
based upon the years I haye lived and worked and fought 
in Asia, of what we are up against, whether there is any- 
thing we can do, and what considerations to weigh in de- 
ciding what to do. 

In this unhappy situation the choice is not between a 
course of action which will produce ideal results and a 
course of action which will produce evil results. The choice 
is between a painful and expensive course of action, which 
may not immediately accomplish too much to boast about, 
and a painless and inexpensive inaction, which will certainly 
end in catastrophe. 

The policy that is still being proposed and has thus far 
been followed in the Far East is one of inaction—like the 
days after Hitler marched into the Rhineland. We should 
be quite clear in our own minds about the price tag this 
policy, so anaesthetic today, will ultimately bear. When “the 
dust settles, “we will be buried under the dust. If we under- 
stand how gigantic is the price of inaction in the Far East— 
as in the Rhineland—I am confident, knowing my country, 
that we shall act—late—but we shall act. 

Let me be perfectly specific about this catastrophe—and 
I use the word in its exact sense—that I now foresee. 


A ComMuNIst CH1nA Means A CoMMUNIsT ASIA 


The best part of China has been lost already by our pas- 
sivity. If we do not act soon, all China will be lost. The 
Chinese Communist government will be on the borders of 
Indo-China, Siam, and Burma. In Indo-China, the Moscow- 
trained leader, Ho Chih Min, has already established his 
Communist regime. The French have been powerless to 
suppress him. With support from across the Chinese border, 
it is mathematically certain that Ho Chih Min will extend 
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his rule to include most or all of Indo-China. Thus, Siam 
will be surrounded on two sides, and will fall. Malaya, 
where the government is already having difficulty suppres- 
sing Communist guerrillas, may be expected to follow. The 
fate of disordered Burma, where there is also a powerful 
Communist movement, will certainly be sealed. And the 
rich islands of Indonesia will also find their way into these 
new provinces of the Soviet Union’s new Asiatic empire. 

In themselves, these will constitute gigantic defeats for 
the west in the cold war with the Soviet system. But these 
defeats, inevitably, will bring in their train others still more 
terrible. On one side, Communist occupation of southeast 
Asia will bring grave pressure upon India and encourage the 
Soviets to resume their interrupted drive into the critical 
region of the Middle East. On the other side, still more 
significant to us, we have already seen the danger signals. The 
brutal murder of Madame Quezon and her daughter a few 
days ago less than 100 miles from Manila is proof enough 
of the continued seriousness of the Communist-led Huk in- 
surrection in the Philippines. From Japan we have already 
received reports that the Communist successes in China have 
encouraged resistance to the American occupation. This is 
only the little wind before a great storm. 

Here I come close to the very heart of the matter, for I 
believe if your committee inquires closely you will find that 
our inaction in China has been defended and excused on a 
seemingly plausible theory. We shall hold in the Pacific, it 
has been said, and said in very high quarters, on the Japan- 
Okinawa line. The islands are to be our outposts. We shall 
defend them, and what happens on the continent of Asia may 
be ignored. 

It is optimistic nonsense to suppose that with all of Asia 
in Communist hands Japan and the Phin pines will remain 
peacefully on our side. Japan is virtually entirely dependent 
on trade with Asia for her continued existence. It was this 
very dependence that drove the Japanese militarists into their 
attempt to found the so-called greater East Asia coprosperity 
sphere. With Asia in the grip of communism, there can be 
only two futures for Japan. Either the United States will 
transform Japan into a colony, at once spending vast sums to 
feed her people, and stopping at nothing to repress their im- 
pulses toward independence, or Japan will ultimately join 
the parade and come under Communist rule like the rest of 
Asia. I cannot imagine my country in the role of ruthless 
imperialist. And so I foresee a Communist Japan at the 
end of the easy road we are now so comfortably following. 

I do not say that all these disasters are to happen at once. 
It will take many months for the Chinese Communists to 
establish mastery of all of China, even if this country ex- 
tends no helping hand to the anti-Communist forces. It will 
take perhaps several years before the whole process can work 
itself out. But you have here a situation like that which 
confronted the Congress when the Greek-Turkish aid bill 
was passed. The loss of Greece or Turkey would have start- 
ed a chain reaction which could not have been stopped. 
Therefore, the Congress interposed, to prevent the loss of 
Greece and Turkey. In the same way a chain reaction men- 
aces now in the Far East. It may take a long time before 
the final explosion. But once it has been allowed to start, it 
will continue until that final explosion occurs. 

I do not voice only my personal opinion. I think I am 
right in saying that Gen. Douglas MacArthur believes that 
a communized Asia will eventually produce a communized 
Japan. I think I am right in saying that he has plainly 
warned our Government of this danger. Perhaps your com- 
mittee would want to ask him about it. Meanwhile, now 
that I have named names, you will see why I have said this 
process in the Far East can result in catastrophe for us. For 


what will be the resulc? The result will be that the power- 
ful industrial potential of a communized Japan will be added 
to the vast raw material resources, and the immense man- 
power of a communized Asia. In another form, this is ex- 
actly what we fought the last bloody, cruel, costly war in 
the Pacific to prevent. This will be the sacrifice, the criminal 
waste of all our tremendous efforts. This will be a threat to 
us still worse than the threat we struggled for 4 years to 
avert. It will be worse for a simple reason. The new greater 
East Asia coprosperity sphere will be the partner of the 
Soviet Union. From the Bering Strait to Bali, all will be 
under one direction, in the grip of a single power. In these 
circumstances, what will be the situation of Pearl Harbor 
and Midway and Guam and Wake, of New Zealand and 
Australia and the Philippines and the lesser Pacific islands? 
We are fools if we think we can defend the Pacific from this 
side of the ocean. We should have learned that lesson last 
time. And we are worse fools still if we think that with the 
Pacific imperiled, the United States will be safe. What is at 
stake here is simply the security of this country. That is 
what you are debating, gentlemen, and not the mere policy 
to be adopted toward a distant Oriental nation. 

When national security is at stake, economic factors should 
not weigh too heavily. But I would also remind you that 
the strategic raw materials of this vast region will be denied 
to us. And our far eastern markets will either be closed to 
us, or perhaps we may be allowed a carefully controlled 
trade, limited to supplying an implacable enemy with the 
means of modern warfare, with arms to be thrown back at us 
and our children—as the scrap we so obligingly furnished 
to Japan was thrown back at us at Pearl Harbor. 

No one who can understand the significance of what is 
happening now in Asia can find much comfort in the reports 
that the Berlin blockade may soon be lifted. It is under- 
standable that Russia, standing now on the brink of unlimit- 
ed successes in the Far East, should be prepared to reduce 
temporarily its liabilities in the European area, if it can 
thereby buy time to consolidate these successes. But once 
having given them this time to consolidate at the price of a 
little surcease in the west, we may then expect new and re- 
doubled pressure in Europe. Never forget that the Commu- 
nists have a master plan. They may shift their emphasis 
from east to west and back again as it suits them but they 
will never give up their prime objective to beat what they 
consider to be the ultimate enemy of communism, that is, the 
United States. Did you see the significant chart in last Sun- 
day’s New York Times entitled “The Russians Talk Peace 
in the West and Wage War in the East,” showing the inter- 
relation of their east-west moves. I have this chart with me 
and would like to put it in the record. 

Those of us who have dealt with communism at the 
closest range both in Asia and in Europe know we will be 
resented for dashing wishful thinking about the peace the 
American people want. But we have to tell the truth that 
any apparent lull in the cold war is no basis for dreaming 
that the Communists are permanently giving up their war 
against us in any theater. 

For nearly 10 years I have lived face to face with com- 
munism in Asia and its permanent goal of world domination, 
whatever its temporary shifting tactics. Since I am con- 
sidered an alarmist and a dangerous man for persisting in 
my warnings I was much encouraged to read in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald yesterday an International News Serv- 
ice story of the views of that other American officer who has 
lived the closest to Communist tactics. That is Gen. Lucius 
Clay, an officer whose integrity and capacity I know every 
member of this committee and of Congress appreciates. I 
have a copy here of the story which many of you may have 
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read. As the story reads, General Clay warned that the west 
should be wary of any agreement with Russia because the 
fixed objective of communism remains world domination 
through revolution. The story goes on quoting General Clay 
verbatim: 

“The next question I asked General Clay was: 

“Have you any reason to believe that Soviet leadership 
has abandoned or is about to abandon the ultimate objective 
of achieving Communist domination of the world ?’ 

“Cyeneral Clay replied: 

‘The Communist Party and the Communist world move- 
ment has a fixed objective. That objective is world domina- 
tion through revolution. 

lr is a long-range objective. ‘That objective will never 
chanve because if it did communism would die. However, 
the intensity of effort can go through many changes.’ ” 

In the face of these facts it is my fundamental premise 
that the United States cannot afford to allow communism to 
“weep Asia, and that, even if it were, regardless of the cost, 
we must take effective positive action now to see that its 
present advance is halted. The alternative cannot be faced. 
\ fully sovietized Asia and western Pacific would represent 
such a decisive disturbance of the present precarious balance 
of strength between the Western and the Eastern Worlds 
and the implications of that unbalance would present such a 
serious immediate threat to our national security that I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the American people 
could no more accept such a position without resistance than 
the Communists could refrain from pressing their great ad- 
vantave. The effect, therefore, would be to precipitate al- 
tnost immediately a world conflict which might well destroy 
civilization. In the face of such a situation we would have 
no choice of action and policy except the instinctive reactions 
if survival. “Today we still have a limited choice, we still 
lave time to decide on and execute a policy of positive ac- 
tion which may yet avert the ultimate catastrophe. 
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Tre Cutwese Communists Are Errective Parts 
oF Russian COMMUNISM 


ln our analysis of Asiatic communism let us make no mis- 
take about what we are up against. Much is being said and 
written today in an effort to lull the American people into 
a sense of false security. It is said that the Chinese Com- 
munist movement is more nationalist than it is Communist 
and that when the conquest is completed we will find that 
Mao Tze Tung has become a new and greater Tito. It is 
said in short that we can safely sit by and await the inevitable 
and mutually destructive conflict between Russian and Chi- 
nese communism to break out. 

A. ‘T. Steele and Andrew Roth, correspondents respective- 
ly tor the New York Herald Tribune and the Nation, rep- 
resenting most divergent points of view, have both recently 
come out of the Communist cities of Peiping and Tientsin. 
\. | read their dispatches, they are both agreed that the 
Chinese Communist leaders are Communists in the truest 
sens’ of the word, that they stand squarely and faithfully 
upon the foreign-policy line of the Kremlin, that they fully 
expe t the outbreak soon of World War III and conse- 
quently regard the Western Powers, and particularly Amer- 
ica, os their implacable enemies. Steele and Roth are also 
agreed that while Titoism and serious conflict with Moscow 
may break out at some time in the future there is absolutely 
no evidence that this is a factor to be seriously reckoned with 
for a long time to come. 

The theory that the Chinese Communists may some day 
break with Moscow is at least interesting enough to be worth 
discussing. I cannot say the same for the even more prevalent 
theory that the Chinese Communists “never can organize 


China,” will be “absorbed” by the Chinese, and so on. Since 
the time of Christ, China has been ruthlessly “organized,” 
just to name the high spots, by the first and second Han 
dynasties, the ‘T’ang dynasty, the Sung dynasty, the Yuan 
dynasty, the Ming dynasty, and the Manchu dynasty. 
Every one of these great ruling sytems eventually de- 
cayed under the corrupting influence of absolute power. 
‘That is what is meant by Chinese “absorption.” The aver- 
age period before full decay set in was about 200 years 
each and in 200 years wé won’t be here to benefit by 
what happens to the Chinese Communists, who have more 
resources, in arms, in transport, in communication, and in 
experience with modern police state techniques, to organize 
China than any of their imperial predecessors. The “morass” 
theory will not work when applied to a conqueror with mod- 
ern techniques of coercion. Theoretically, Russia was to be 
the morass that would destroy Hitler, but you and I know 
what enormous outside efforts had to be made by Russia’s 
allies before the morass could be made to stop Hitler. 

In short, I do not discount the possibility that Asiatic 
communism may be modified and subverted inthe long run 
nor do I discount the long run importance of this prospect 
for democracy in Asia and in the whole world. What I am 
saying is that it is very unlikely it will happen in time to 
prevent that present unsettling of the balance of world power 
which will precipitate World War III. That can be pre- 
vented only if we are able to halt and contain the advance 
of communism in Asia now. And I also say that only if we 
can halt and contain communism in Asia now can we set up 
the only conditions under which these modifying forces can 
operate upon it. These conditions are that there should at 
least exist side by side with communism on the mainland of 
Asia, substantial areas of insulation against its further spread, 
areas which will not only be focal points to rally against the 
Communists the hatred all Chinese have for any foreign 
domination but will also show the peoples of Asia that there 
is available to them an infinitely better alternative to com- 
munism which will satisfy their genuine and desperate needs 
for peace and livelihood without enslaving them. 


Wuar We Can Do anon Wuat We Can Work WitH 


The next question is whether there is anything we can 
do, whether it is not too late to take any action, as the de- 
featists among us are so eager to argue. My answer to this 
is emphatically “Yes.” There is a great deal that we can do 
and much that we can work with. The defeatists didn’t be- 
lieve that the Flying Tigers had a chance against the Jap- 
anese in 1941. 

The Chinese do not like communism. It is opposed to their 
deepest traditions and threatens the values that they have 
been brought up to revere most. They recognize and hate 
it as a form of foreign domination. Given a chance they will 
fight it and fight it valiantly. I make this statement in the 
face of all the recent press reports of Chinese armies which 
have refused to fight, of mass desertions to the Communists, 
and of the virtually unopposed recent advances of Com- 
munist troops. These things are happening because the 
troops opposing the Communists in the areas of the present 
fighting no longer feel that they have a chance to win. For 
many reasons—and much of the responsibility is ours—in 
these areas the authority of the Central Government of 
China has disintegrated, and its incapacity to defend itself 
has become apparent to troops in the field. The situation in 
China, particularly central China, has so deteriorated that 
the Communists can in many places offer themselves as the 
only group with sufficient authority and power to establish 
order and hold out a prospect of peace. Where there is no al- 
ternative to communism it is surely not surprising to find 
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that it enjoys apparent public support or at least public 
acceptance. 

Where the Chinese people can see an effective alternative 
to communism they have shown that they will choose it and 
will defend it with their lives. Opposition to the Com- 
munists has been coming increasingly and is now predomi- 
nantly from provincial and other local leaders. These local 
regimes vary in their effectiveness, strength, and the en- 
lightenment of their government. Where they are effective, 
however, as for example in the territory of Marshal Yen 
in Shansi, there is genuine popular support for resistance to 
Communist conquest. When the people feel the fight is 
worth it, they well resist valiantly. The defense of Taiyuan, 
the Pittsburgh of China, is an excellent example of what 
I am talking about. Taiyuan was surrounded and besieged 
by Communist armies in July 1948. It held out against 
its besiegers for more than 9 months, being supplied dur- 
ing all that time by air-lifted supplies alone. When it 
finally fell on April 23, 1949, it was only after the city had 
been ringed with Communist artillery, had been subjected 
to 10 days of the most intense shelling, had been set afire, 
and finally had had its garrison wiped out to the last man. 
This last fact is what is important for us to remember. 
The Chinese soldier will fight Chinese Communists if he 
feels the fight is worth it. The defense of Taiyuan will 
rank among the great heroic epics of military history, com- 
parable to the Chinese defense of Hengyang against the 
Japanese in 1944. 

If all of China is allowed to fall to the Communists it 
will not be because the Chinese people want or prefer com- 
munism. It will merely be because they have been given 
over to the Communists by default, because they have been 
offered no defendable alternative to communism. We can, 
if we will, provide that alternative and if we do we will 
find that the Chinese people will choose it. There are few 
convictions which I hold more firmly than this. 


Tuere Are Stitt Vira Areas oF CHINA READY 
To REsIst 

If we determine that our national security requires us 
to adopt a policy of positive action in Asia with the object 
of halting and containing the Communist threat there, we 
will have much with which we can fight and work besides 
the dollars of American taxpayers. ‘There is in the first 
place the tremendous reservoir of liking and gratitude for 
America and the American people much of which—all pro- 
paganda to the contrary—endures even now. ‘There is the 
essential dislike of communism and abhorrence of totali- 
tarian enslavement which we can count on to produce a 
genuine and vigorous resistance to communism provided 
that we can offer a defendable alternative. ‘There are the 
local and provincial regimes along the periphery of China, 
areas such as Kwangtung, Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, 
Szechuan and the Mohammedan northwest where the tra- 
dition of local autonomy has always been strong and where 
there are leaders determined to resist conquest. 

Most of these provincial leaders and the vitally impor- 
tant areas they control I have visited during the past 30 
days. A great deal of China and some 150,000,000 people 
still remain outside the iron curtain. This is substantially 
what was Free China during the war against the Japanese, 
a base adequate to liberate all China in the end. These 
people are willing, indeed anxious, to fight if provided with 
the minimum of aid, just enough to restore their confidence 
and provide them a reasonable hope of winning. With the 
proper kind of aid and support from the United States, 
and the kind of communication and strategy that can be 
given them by air, these peripheral areas can be welded into 


an effective union of Chinese resistance—effective enough 
to stop the Communists where they are and to keep the 
conquered parts of China unmanageable by them. 

For supplies there are still available vast stock piles of 
arms and material lying in the Philippines and Pacific bases. 
With these a new Chinese resistance may yet be armed. 
We cannot justify our failure to defend our most vital de- 
fensive positions on the grounds that there is nothing with 
which we can fight. The thing lacking in China is a rea- 
sonable hope of defensive victory to give the will to resist. 
This we can create if we choose. 

THE ANSWER TO CORRUPTION 

But it will be said that there is no use in extending fur- 
ther assistance to China, that the Chinese are hopelessly 
corrupt, that the money we gave them in the past was 
frittered away wastefully, or diverted to the enrichment of 
a few corrupt leaders in high places, and that the arms we 
gave were lost to the Communists by surrender or capture. 
None of these things need be. There need be no loss ot 
arms by surrender or capture if they are placed in the hands 
of men willing to fight, and we can see to it that they are. 
There can be no denying that there has been and is wide- 
spread corruption in China. But this is not a_ peculiarly 
Chinese phenomenon or a characteristic of the Chinese per- 
sonality. There is widespread corruption everywhere in the 
world where the conditions permitting corruption are allowed 
to flourish and cannot be brought under control. This is 
especially true in countries like China which have been im- 
poverished and made chaotic by constant fighting and war- 
fare, where the authority and morale of the state has been 
undermined and where most of the people live on the margin 
of survival. We know that there has been widespread cor- 
ruption in postwar France, Germany and Italy, and for 
the same reasons as in China. The answer is to make sure 
that the conditions permitting corruption are held in check. 

The diversion of aid to China in recent years was due 
to several factors which do not need to recur in our present 
desperate hour. The conditions of war-borne devastation 
and chaos which make for corruption wherever they occur 
were at their very worst in post-war China, after 20 years 
of civil war, invasion and occupation. Against those condi- 
tions there came into operation the fact that we were giving 
money away to every other government on earth without 
strings—as naturally they preferred us to give it—and they 
all rationalized what they preferred with the cry that their 
sovereignty would be violated if conditions were imposed. 
China was no exception. She insisted on being treated like 
the rest. 

A further factor was that under these conditions of the 
maximum incitation to corruption our officials didn’t want 
to try to supervise the distribution of our aid for fear that 
the task was hopeless and that they would only get individu- 
ally involved. We were so afraid of a legendary corruption 
in China that we preferred to give—and assuage our con- 
sciences by the act of giving—without following through 
to see that the gift was not wasted or diverted. 

What ever consequences that combination of circumstances 
brought about in the past, there is no need for it to recur 
now. On the Chinese side the proudest Chinese official is 
sufficiently aware of the desperation of the anti-Communist 
cause that he is willing to take any reasonable conditions of 
supervision to get effective aid. On our part we have from 
our dealings with the whole world acquired the moral cour- 
age not to give away our resources free-handedly without 
making our gifts subject to careful American supervision. 
After all, even in the United States where our ethical stand- 
ards are so high I have been informed that it was the in- 
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variable practice of Mr. Jesse Jones when he made a big 
Government loan to send his own man along with the money 
to make sure how it was spent. 

In any future program of aid to China our problem will 
simply be to see to it that there is adequate supervision by 
our own men to make sure that we get what we are paying 
for. The Chinese will not resent this or refuse to cooperate. 
I need cite only the period when General Wedemeyer com- 
manded in China, from October 1944, until the end of the 
war. With little means, immense progress was made in 
that period, under General Wedemeyer’s brilliant and tact- 
ful leadership. If General Wedemeyer had been enabled 
in peacetime to continue the work be began so well in war, 
! have no doubt that we should have no problem now. Yet 
I do not think the bitterest enemies of a positive policy in 
China would venture to call General Wedemeyer a friend 
of waste and corruption. 


Wuat We SHOULD Do 


‘There is finally then the question of what we should do, 
how we should do it and what it will cost. That is basically 
a question of how much we want to do and what we think 
we can afford to pay for it. What we have to do may be 
less than what we want to do. 

What we have to do—the very minimum objectives which 
will meet our requirements of security and defense—I per- 
sonally regard as being the halting of the Communist ad- 
vance before it engulfs all of Asia and its containment by 
establishing and fostering sanitary areas of effective resist- 
ance, without trying to reconquer the China already lost. 
And I must emphasize again that these areas of resistance 
must be such both in the military sense and in the sense that 
they offer ideological resistance and competition to commu- 
nism. ‘hey must be sufficiently progressive and enlightened 
both politically and economically that the people of China 
and of all Asia can have living proof that democracy can 
meet their material, political, and spiritual aspirations better 
than can communism. In any area that we assist and work 
with we must insist that the necessary policies and reforms 
are carried out to make certain that this will be true. 

| know what I do not know. I do not venture to figure 
the cost of this necessary defensive reconstruction and ideo- 
logical work in that part of China we can still save from the 
military However, there are qualified men in the 
ECA China office who can give you these estimates. 

| do venture to think | know what it would cost to hold 
the yet unconquered part of China against military con- 
quest by the Communists until events are clearer as to the 
general course of our world struggle with communism and 
a more permanent Far Eastern policy. 

The territory involved is essentially that part of China 
over which | fought for + years in World War II. I will 
not try to offer details in public testimony. But I have 
thought through details of a plan and I have honestly cal- 
culated that, from the military side alone, competent men 
in the Defense Department with Asiatic and air experience 
could work out adequate defense plans for the next couple 
of years at a cost per year not exceeding the Berlin airlift. 
Such a minimum program is, | am sure, well within the 
national purse, considering the stakes involved. 


conquest. 


If that estimate seems low I confess I have always had to 
figure how to do a lot with a littlhe—I have always had to 
do with less pilots, gasoline, and supplies than the tables 
called for. But I honestly think that, from the military 


side alone, this minimum amount would provide an effective 
holding action to keep a significant portion of China free 
as a beachhead for the resurgence of Chinese nationalism 


at an opportune time. I am aware that it has often been 
charged against me that I think only in terms of military 
operations against communism and do not appreciate the 
economic, political, and spiritual factors involved. I appre- 
ciate my limitations: I am only a soldier. But I do say to 
those who thus criticize me that they do not understand 
their own limitations. When you are trying to defend lib- 
erty against conquerors ‘“‘on the make,” particularly in Asia, 
there is no avoiding the necessity of using affirmative force. 
Mr. Churchill understood that when Mr. Chamberlain 
didn’t. No conqueror “on the make” from Ghengis Khan 
to Napoleon to Hitler ever just burned out or struck in a 
morass or was stopped by ideas alone. In addition to the 
imponderable operation of the forces of what we call truth, 
somebody just had to kill him. And all kinds of abilities 
are needed to stop this most cunning conqueror “on the 
make” of all time. 

Beyond this minimum I have outlined we can, if we are 
prepared to spend more, raise our sights almost indefinitely. 
We could even undertake the reconquest of Communist 
China and Manchuria, though there can be no doubt that 
to do so would cost an enormous sum and would require a 
very long time. 

But even achieving these minimum objectives depends 
upon our being prepared immediately to abandon a policy 
of passive inaction for a positive approach and attitude that 
is daring, flexible, and quick-footed. We are dealing with 
a highly fluid and rapidly changing situation and we will 
have to be able to take our advantages immediately and to 
adapt our means and methods constantly. 

In conclusion I have only this to say: 

First, we can only protect our security in this crisis by 
taking positive and decisive action. I am convinced that we 
will have to accomplish at least the minimum program which 
I have outlined today. It would be the height of folly and 
self-delusion to put our trust and our hopes of security in 
the belief that though we do nothing ourselves, we can yet 
be saved by the falling out of the Communist leaders among 
themselves or with Moscow or by the liberalizing effect of 
non-Communist elements. 

Secondly, if we are to act at all, we must act very quickly. 
There is no time to be lost in developing and implementing 
a program for action. We have today in China a highly 
fluid situation in which there is room to maneuver and in 
which we can act to our advantage. That will not be true 
for long and it may cease to be true very soon. We cannot 
afford to wait “for the dust to settle” for, again, when the 
dust has settled it will have settled on us. 

1 am off to Louisiana for a badly needed rest and some 
catfishing. I have seen things much worse in China, and I 
have seen us turn them around and win. 

And because I have solid faith in my own country’s slowly 
stirred but ultimate wisdom, I go home with hope. 


APPENDIX TO STATEMENT BY GENERAL 
CHENNAULT 


Tue PorentTiIAL oF EFFECTIVE RESISTANCE TO COMMU- 
Nist CONQUEST IN West AND SouTH CHINA 


On China’s western and southern periphery the potential 
exists for creating an effective zone of resistance, to halt the 
advance of Communist conquest and to insulate the Com- 
munist areas from southeast Asia. The following is a brief 
account of these areas and their peoples and of the provincial 
leaders who control them. I have visited most of these lead- 
ers within the past 30 days. 

At the extreme northwest of China lies Ningsia province 
with an area of 106,000 square miles and a population of 
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724,000 people. The people are Chinese Mohammedan, 
Chinese Buddhist, and Mongol. Ningsia produces wool, 
camels hair, skins, furs, and some minerals. The Governor 
of Ningsia is Ma Hung-kwei, a Mohammedan. During the 
past 10 years, despite the war with Japan and with the 
Communists, Ma Hung-kwei has irrigated a considerable 
area of fertile land bordering the Yellow River and is now 
engaged in a program of reforestation and agricultural ex- 
pansion. The farmers of Ningsia own the land they work. 
Ma has established schools and hospitals, and has built good 
auto roads connecting the principal towns. Despite the mix- 
ture of religions and races in Ningsia, the people dwell to- 
gether in peace with equal privileges and opportunities. 

Ma Hung-kwei has an excellent army composed of both 
Mohammedan and non-Mohammedan troops. He has kept 
the Japanese out of his province throughout the war with 
Japan and has kept the Communists out for more than 20 
years. Recently the Communists occupied Paotow, the 
terminus of the Hopei-Suiyuan railway. Although Paotow 
is outside of Ningsia, Ma Hung-kwei promptly dispatched 
a force which drove the Communists out of the city and 
which still holds it. Ma Hung-kwei and his people will 
fight communism to the death, but they need arms and eco- 
nomic aid. 

Bordering Ningsia on the south is the long, narrow prov- 
ince of Kansu, known as the gateway to the northwest from 
the most ancient times. Kansu has an area of 151,000 square 
miles and a population of 6,255,000. The Governor is Gen- 
eral Kuo Chi-Chao, a non-Mohammedan Chinese. The 
people are Han, Mohammedan, Mongol, and Turki. Al- 
though the province is traversed by a highway, it can be 
defended easily because of the nature of the terrain. Kansu 
requires both military and economic aid in order to main- 
tain its resistance to Communist penetration. 

South of Kansu is high mountainous Tsinghai with an 
area of 269,000 square miles and a population of one and 
one-half million. The Mohammedan Governor, Ma Pu- 
fang, is one of the most liberal and progressive officials in 
China. Education through high school is compulsory. The 
population consists of Hans, Mohammedans, Tibetans, Mon- 
gols, Turkis, and a number of minor tribes, but there is no 
discrimination anywhere because of race or religion. 

Ma Pu-fang has about 150,000 troops, who are volunteers 
and not conscripts. The people support the army whole- 
heartedly. About 75,000 troops are maintained along the 
Kansu-Shensi border to prevent the invasion of Kansu— 
which would open the approach to Tsinghai. The Tsinghai 
troops have fought many battles with the Communists dur- 
ing the last 25 years and have never lost a fight. Last year 
they surrounded and exterminated an army of some 30,000 
Communists who were approaching the southeast border of 
Kansu. The Tsinghai troops are rated as the best in China, 
and their record against both the Japanese and the Commu- 
ists warrants this rating. Tsinghai has no arsenal, and Ma 
needs military equipment. He could easily maintain 200,000 
first-class troops if provided with the minimum of arms and 
ammunition. Tsinghai also requires economic aid in order 
to increase food production and to develop its resources. 
Military equipment furnished Tsinghai and Ningsia will 
never fall into the hands of the Communists. 

Southeast of Tsinghai lies the province of Szechwan with 
an area of 145,000 square miles and a population of 45,- 
800,000. Szechwan is a great basin, so well protected by 
mountain barriers that the Japanese could never enter it. 
Even Kublai Khan and his Mongol warriors passed around 
Szechwan in their conquest of Central and Southwest China. 
The leading figure of Szechwan is the former Premier of 
China, Chang Chun. Because of its enormous population, 


Szechwan can furnish almost any number of troops, and 
it is capable of feeding them. However, it will require mili- 
tary aid in order to equip its troops. Because of its enormous 
population and agricultural resources, Szechwan alone could 
maintain opposition to communism indefinitely if furnished 
relatively small amounts of military and economic aid. 

Southwest of Szechwan is Yunnan with an area of 162,- 
000 square miles and a population of 10,900,000. Yunnan 
occupies a unique position in any strategic plan for the land 
movement of troops to the south, southwest, and west of 
China. It is a high plateau bordered by rough, almost track- 
less mountains on the north and east. It slopes down to 
the border of Indochina on the south, the northern border 
of Siam on the southwest and the northeastern border of 
Burma on the west. On the north, it is bordered by the 
high, practically impassable province of Sikang. It is the 
key to any movement of military forces by land to the south, 
southwest, and west, or, as in the war with Japan, to the 
northeast from Indochina, Siam, and Burma. 

Yunnan was conquered last by Kublai Khan. During the 
war with Japan, Yunnan provided the supply line for the 
remainder of China; first via railway from Haiphong to 
Hunming; next via the Burma Road from Rangoon to 
Kunming and, finally, after the capture of Rangoon early 
in 1942, by the ATC’s air supply route over the “hump” 
which terminated in fields built by Yunnan. Despite its im- 
portance as China’s supply line, the Japanese could not con- 
quer or neutralize the province. They approached its south- 
eastern border by way of Nanning in 1939-40; they reached 
its southern border at Lao Kay after taking over Indochina 
in 1940-41 and in 1942 their victorious Burma army pene- 
trated southwest Yunnan to the Salween River. There they 
remained until driven back into Burma in the late summer 
of 1944. If the Japanese had been able to overrun Yunnan 
at any time between 1938 and late 1944, all American aid to 
China would have been stopped and China might have capitu- 
lated to Japan—with far-reaching results to the war in the 
Pacific. 

In the hands of the Communists, Yunnan would be uti- 
lized as a base and springboard for launching large-scale 
movements into Indochina, Siam, and Burma; movements 
which could not be resisted by the anti-Communist elements 
in these strife-torn countries. ‘The approaches to Yunnan by 
land are long and difficult and a relatively small force, 
properly equipped, can defend the province easily. Yunnan 
should be given whatever aid is required to insure its de- 
fense against Communist occupation, for the defense of 
Yunnan is the defense of all the lands to the south and west 
—including, eventually, Malaya, Indonesia, and India. 

East of Yunnan are Kweichow and Kwangsi. Kweischow 
is a high, rough province, extremely poor and with very poor 
land communications. It is the road to Yunnan from the 
east but the road is long and difficult. An invading army 
cannot sustain itself on the food available in Kweichow. 

Kwangsi is the home of freedom-loving, warrior people. 
Its two great leaders are Li Tsung-jen, the Acting Presi- 
dent of China, and Pei Chung-hsi, an able Mohammedan 
general. Both Li and Pei have a deep love for their native 
province and both are loved by their people. Li has failed 
to obtain an honorable peace with the Communists, but 
both he and Pei will fight to the death to prevent Commu- 
nist conquest of the province. Li, Pei, and the present gov- 
ernor, Huang Shih-chu, cooperated perfectly with Ameri- 
can troops in Kwangsi during the war with Japan. Kwangsi 
could easily supply a half million troops to fight communism 
but they would require both economic and military aid in 
order to feed and equip them. 

East of Kwangsi are Hunan and Kwangtung provinces 
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Hunan is the home of people who have been noted for their 
fighting qualities from the most ancient times. Changsha, 
in north Hunan, has been the gateway to south China for 
many centuries. South of Changsha, Hengyang commands 
the lines of communication to the south and southwest. 

either _Kwangsi nor Kwangtung can be mvaded by land 
forces so long as either Changsha or Hengyang is held by 
the defenders. Hunan troops would require military aid in 
order to sustain operations against the Communists. 

Kwangtuny has an area of 85,500 square miles and a 
population of 32,300,000. Although there is widespread 
inditry in the province and general dissatisfaction with 
the National Government, there are few real Communists. 
lhe Kwangtung people or Cantonese, as they are generally 
known, have long been noted for their love of independence 
and their warlike temperament. ‘The present governor, Gen. 
lisieh Yoh, is one of China’s ablest and most aggressive 
venerals. He fought both Japanese and Communists to the 
bitter end during the war with Japan when he was Gov- 
ernor of Hunan. He is irrevocably committed to fight Com- 
munists as long as he lives and can accomplish more with 
less supply than any other general of south China. He is 
rogressive and liberal and could put American aid and 
technical assistance to good use. 

\lthough Hainan Island is a part of Kwangtung prov- 
nee, it is administered separately under a commissioner. 
lhe present commissioner is Gen. Chen Chi-tung, former 
wiovernor of Kwangtung. Chen Chi-tung had an excellent 
record as a progressive liberal during his period of office as 
Ciovernor of Kwangtung. He is extremely popular with the 
people and friendly to foreigners and foreign capital. A\l- 
though Hainan Island is infested with bandits at present, 
Chen, during my last talk with him in late March, expressed 
ontidence in his ability to pacify the area and restore trade. 


If other ports are lost to the Communists, Samoh and Yulin 
bays, developed by the Japanese, provide excellent harbors 
on the southwest tip of the island. Supplies can be flown 
trom Samoh to Kwangsi and Yunnan very easily. Hainan 
is rich in undeveloped resources but requires both economic 
and military aid in order to develop its resources and equip 
its troops. 

With the possible exception of Kweichow, all of the prov- 
inces which I have described in this paper either produce or 
can produce goods which could be used to repay much that 
might be spent for both economic and military aid. Ningsia 
exports wool, camel hair, hides, and fur. Kansu has the 
same export items plus bristles of fine quality and sheep 
casings. ‘lsinhai produces musk, silver, gold, wool, hides, 
and sheep casings. Szechwan exports tung oil, eggs, feathers, 
bristles, and could export mica, tea, and sugar. Yunnan has 
10 to 15 per cent of the world’s tin resources and also pro- 
duces bristles and silver. Kwangsi, Hunan, and Kwangtung 
have tin, antimony, wolfram, eggs, bristles, and tung oil. 
Hainan Island has iron in enormous quantities, valuable 
woods, sugar, alcohol, and fish for export. We need most 
of these products and except for a few minor items, they 
do not compete with our production. Japan also needs some 
of these products, particularly iron, timber, sugar, alcohol, 
antimony, and wolfram. In fact, Japanese industry can 
never be rehabilitated to the point where she becomes self- 
supporting without them. 

This paper is necessarily limited and I have made no at- 
tempt to describe other areas of lesser importance where re- 
sistance to communism could be organized; areas such as 
southern Kiangsi and Fukien. Formosa I have deliberately 
failed to mention because if Asia is to be saved it must be 
saved on the mainland. Once the mainland has fallen to 
the Communists Formosa would be untenable. 


Our Mothers 


A FOUNT OF VIRTUE AND INSPIRATION 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Delivered before the Catholic Culture Centre, London, Canada, May 8, 1949 


HIS is the month of May, the one month in the year 

which, traditionally, in the Christian world, is dedi- 

cated to the honor of Mary, the Mother of Christ, 
and it is indeed fitting that one day in this month, the second 
Sunday, has been set aside when we pay our respects to the 
mothers of our two countries. On such an occasion as this, 
| feel very much honored and humbly grateful to have the 
opportunity to speak before the membership of the Catholic 
Culture Forum. 

Although our peril of actual warfare has been over for 
four years, we are fully cognizant of the great strain, the 
stress and the chaos which have ever since pursued and har- 
rassed the world. In these days of world-wide distress we 
can well pause to make a silent prayer that Divine Provi- 
dence will guide our leaders and our peoples to the end 
that our efforts will speedily achieve a complete, just and 
lasting peace. 

And, it seems to me that much and great good could be 
accomplished in that direction if the nations of the world ever 
keep before them the simple, wise and just advice that 
mothers of men. impart to their little ones at their knees. 


As I say this, I recall the advice which the mother of Andrew 
Jackson, a great leader and the seventh President of the 
United States gave to him shortly before she died. It im- 
pressed me so deeply that I have never forgotten it. She said: 


“Andrew, if I should not see you again, I wish you to 
remember and treasure up some things I have already said 
to you: In this world you will have to make your own 
way. To do that you must have friends. You can make 
friends by being honest, and you can keep them by being 
steadfast. You must keep in mind that friends worth 
having will in the long run expect as much from you as 
they give to you. To forget an obligation or be ungrateful 
for a kindness is a base crime—not merely a fault or a 
sin, but an actual crime. Men guilty of it sooner or 
latér must suffer the penalty. In personal conduct be 
always polite but never obsequious. None will respect you 
more than you respect yourself. Avoid quarrels as long 
as you can without yielding to imposition. But sustain your 
manhood always. Never bring a suit in law for assault 
and battery or for defamation. The law affords no rem- 
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edy for such outrages than can satisfy the feelings of a 
true man. Never wound the feelings of others. Never 
brook wanton outrage upon your own feelings. If you ever 
have to vindicate your feelings or defend your honor, do 
it calmly. If angry at first, wait till your wrath cools 
off before you proceed.” 


These words were repeated by General Jackson on his 
birthday, March 15, 1815, at New Orleans, to three mem- 
bers of his military family, Major John H. Eaton, Major 
William V. Lewis and Captain W. W. Butler. “Gentle- 
men”, said General Jackson, “I wish she could have lived 
to see this day. There never was a woman like her. She 
was gentle as a dove and as brave as a lioness. Her last 
words have been the law of my life”. 


Mothers are instinctively—and we instinctively expect 
them to be—a fount of virtue and inspiration to their chil- 
dren. As a daughter, as a sister, or as a wife, a woman 
represents only herself; but as a mother she is an institu- 
tion, a living source of man’s beginning, a living symbol of 
mankind’s destiny. A man may be steeped in cynicism and 
despair, but still his mother’s words will be for him a 
source of strength and a fortress of hope. 


Many a man’s wife who took the oath with solemn voice 
has withdrawn her support, but a mother always is con- 
stant in her support “for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, until death do us part’’. 


That oath imposed in the marriage ceremony implies the 
expectation that those made one before the law will be one 
in spirit, too. ‘Though often only a hope between spouses, 
it is a fact between mother and son. No solemn soundings 
are needed to bind a mother and her son “for better, for 
worse unto death’. Nature herself forges the undying bond, 
for it takes her into the shadow of the valley of death to 
give him life at the risk of her own. Affection thus born is 
surely not a mere sentiment or an accident. It is profound 
manifestation of nature and shows that though we may turn 
to our scholars for the answers to technical problems, we 
would do better to turn to our mothers when we seek fun- 
damentals. 

Long before the dawn of the Christian era, the realiability 
of a mother’s instinct was recognized in all ages and places. 
The best known story goes back thousands of years to the 
time of Solomon. You recall, I am sure, the story of the 
two women who claimed the same child. As it is told in 
the Scriptures, one said to Solomon, ‘Oh, my Lord, give her 
the living child, and in no wise slay it”. But the other said, 
“Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it”. Then the 
King, turning to the first woman said, “Give her the living 
child and in no wise slay it; she is the mother thereof’. 
How easy it was for him to be sure which of the two was 
the true mother. 

In the Christian tradition, of course, the mother has al- 
ways been the voice of virtue and the living star of truth. 
Dignity and honor have been hers, and her material welfare 
has been the proper concern of every self-respecting son. 

Most mothers live obscure lives and die obscure deaths, 
their grace and inspiration enhancing the lives only of their 
offspring. It is significant, therefore, of the genius of mother- 
hood as an institution that mothers as a class are so widely 
heralded throughout all literature. 

My country’s Washington Irving states simply but well: 
“The love of a mother is never exhausted, it never changes, 
it never tires’’. 


A father may turn his back on his child, brothers and 
sisters become inveterate enemies, husbands may desert their 





wives, or wives their husbands. But a mother’s love endures 
through all; in good repute, in bad repute, in the face of the 
world’s condemnation a mother still loves on, and still hopes 
that her child may turn from his evil ways and repent; still 
she remembers the infant smiles that once filled her bosom 
with rapture, the merry laugh, the joyful shout of his child- 
hood, the opening promise of his youth; and she can never 
be brought to think him all unworthy. 

The life of Augustine shows how sound such a mother’s 
faith can be. Augustine—contemptible before the world— 
was to his mother the soul of beauty and honor. She tire- 
lessly pursued him, determined to convert him to the Chris- 
tian life of which she knew he was worthy. When at last 
she had “lifted him out of the mire and set him among 
princes” she knew. and said her life was done, and she was 
happy to pass on to her place in eternity—the great Saint 
Monica. 

Some writers have gone very far in their portrayals of 
the function of motherhood. The English novelist Dickens 
wrote, “I think it must somewhere be written that the virtues 
of the mothers shall be visited on their children, as well as 
the sins of their fathers”. 

The Philosopher Michelet: “It is the general rule’ that 
all superior men inherit the elements of their superiority 
from their mothers”. 

New England’s Ralph Waldo Emerson contributes the 
concise remark: “Men are what their mothers make them’’. 

It is almost trite to repeat that our boys fought for free- 
dom of the oppressed, but, in substance, doesn’t that mean 
that they fought for the sanctity, the security, and the im- 
portance of the home? And what is home without a mother? 
As the American James Russell Lowell said, ““Many make 
a household but only one the home”. 

These are thoughts it should not be necessary to dwell upon 
and you may well ask why it is desirable to cite testimony 
to such a well-accepted truth. Precisely because it is not so 
well accepted as we may blindly believe. While the over- 
whelming majority of the mothers of our natic.s—and of 
the fathers, too—have done their duty to help crush a sys- 
tem which would make of mothers mere instruments of 
propagation for military conquest, there are abroad within 
our midst, groups and individuals who conspire for the suc- 
cess of their peculiar brands of philosophy, which would 
make a mockery of the values upon which we have bred. 
The honest average citizens of these lands work hard at 
home and in shop to make a living and to serve their coun- 
try. When their day’s work is done they quietly, and in good 
faith, turn their minds to the peaceful enjoyment of family 
life. They have little or no time for political activity. ‘They 
can only have faith that their efforts and the efforts of their 
neighbors are expended in behalf of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which they understand to be the essence of our con- 
stitutional government. 

There seems to be a spirit growing, among some, that is 
alien to our institutions. I have an uneasy feeling that the 
belief is spreading that the people are not capable of gov- 
erning themselves, that the problems of today are so com- 
plex that the citizen at large must of necessity be detached 
from his own difficulties. The concept of the political elite 
is growing. 

A few years ago, a book was published and widely dis- 
cussed in which the author stated his belief that mankind 
can be divided into a small class of the “ruled type”. “Politi- 
cal action”, the author contends, “is confined for the most 
part to a small minority of men; the majority is and remains, 
whatever else happens, the “ruled”. This writer even dares 
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to suggest that Machiavelli is an excellent sample of the elite. 

We see clearly what this “intellectual” believes. He be- 
lieves that the hard-working masses of great nations were 
meant to be just hard-working—and were not intended to 
bother about the solution of their own problems but were 
to leave them to be determined by a small group of 
“bk now-it-alls”. 


nt 
mean 


We have always had the social snobs who have no respect 
in any sense for persons of crude though honest habits, and 
we have always had the intellectual snobs who think an 
individual becomes an individual only after he has acquired 
certain facts or theories; who refuse to recognize that the 
individual has merit unto himself and in himself. 


Mothers have always been an antidote to the influence 


of social and intellectual snobbery in our society because 
mothers by nature appreciate that a child has a basic dignity 
equal to or greater than an adult’s. The substance of human 


nature is there; later social or intellectual attainments are 
mere accidents. 

We have got to realize that many years of liberty do not 
assure us an eternity in its enjoyment. We have got to rid 
ourselves of the fixed idea that liberty is imperishable on 
our continent. Reference to eternal vigilance as the price of 
liberty are not amusingly hollow words because they have 
been unnecessary in lands where liberty without vigilance 
has been a free commodity. Perhaps our time has come. We 
can learn the price of liberty by alertness. If the choice is 
viven to us of liberty or security, we must scorn the latter 
with the proper contempt of free men and the sound judg- 
ment of wise men who know that liberty and security are 
not incompatible in the lives of honest men. 

it is upon our mothers—in Canada and in the United 
States—that our two countries must depend to protect their 
institutions. The mothers are the repository of the funda- 
mental principles of our national structure. Should these 


principles be subverted, the sacrifices of our patriots, present 
and past, will seem minor compared with the sacrifices of 
future generations to bring about the resurrection of those 
ireedoms which have made our countries great. 

The people of your country and mine must learn, and learn 
well, that our continent is still the “new world” and that we 
are but a thin stream of light in the long black history of 
human bondage, and that the illusion of permanence abiding 
in the hearts of so many proud Americans—whether Cana- 
dian or of the United States—is a disarming perspective. 
The warm enlightening flame of liberty must be kept alive 
with the twin fuels of intelligence and courage. 

I cannot believe we have talked the meaning out of the 
words that now, trite with use, bear no message to inspire 
our populace. Liberty and freedom as words become trite 
only at a price. I will not believe that we must suffer their 
loss to learn their value. The tragedy is that the process of 
rediscovery of their value seldom involves a recovery of 
their enjoyment. 

The titanic efforts and the copious bloodshed that went 
into the settlement of the North American Continent; the 
sacrifices of the great battles that have been fought in World 
Wars I and Il—and those which preceded them—are mat- 
ters of meaning full and deep in these days of new trial. 
In years of peace and complacency we heard their recital 
with pleased but semi-conscious ears, but we must now grasp 
their full import and hold to it if we are to be equal to 
the threat before us. 

Our mothers will do their part; they have offered their 
own lives that their sons might live and they offered their 
sons’ lives that their countries, yours and mine, might live. 
And, it is into their hands and the ideals that guide them 
that we willingly and with faith entrust the future of our 
beloved nations. We do this knowing in our hearts and our 
soul that Mary, the Mother of Christ, whose month we 
now honor, will never desert us. 


Academic Truncation 


THE PRIME INTELLECTUAL HERESY OF OUR TIME 
By the VERY REVEREND HUNTER GUTHRIE, S.J., President, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Inauguration as President of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1949 


S we approach the halfway mark af the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is becoming fashionable for institutions of 
learning to issue a report on their raw material: 

man. Enjoying, as we do, the recent slide-rule computations 
of a sister institution in Cambridge, our task of yesterday 
and today has been appreciably lightened. Man, it has been 
discovered, travels faster and farther but sees less; he joins 
more organizations but discovers less ground for agreement 
with his fellow man; he has more means of communication 
but fewer words of common meaning for mutual under- 
standing; he has more knowledge but less wisdom; more 
license but less liberty; more wealth but less happiness; in 
brief, he is a finer piece of mechanism but much less a man 
than his horse-and-buggy prototype. 


Evidence for this summary of man’s present status is 
abundant in current university reports. In the search for a 
solution to this unfortunate condition the fear has been ex- 


pressed that man, under the increasing demands of advancing 
technology has over-specialized the individual and atrophied 
the social element of his nature. No longer the Protagoran 
measure of all things, he has become the sole measure of one 
fraction of one part of one thing and so finds himself re- 
duced to the primeval hazards of the naked isolated cave- 
man. In this contingency, the state is forced to step in for 
the protection of its individual members and impose a mech- 
anized social structure from above, or from the underground, 
depending on whether the state operates from Olympus or 
the Stygian gopher-hole of the Politburo. 

This hypothesis covers only part of the current situation 
and considers merely its secondary causes. Man is flounder- 
ing today because he has lost his ultimate orientations. He 
is an individualist not because technological education has 
taught him this or that unique way of making a living; 
nor because economic necessity makes it imperative for him 
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to be ruthless toward others and utterly selfish in his own 
interests. He is choosing bypaths and sideroads; he has run 
down a thousand blind alleys because his university train- 
ing has conditioned him to live without God as a tran- 
scendant focal point for his thought and activities; has, 
on the contrary, persuaded him that all design, all purpose, 
all meaning, if any, are to be found in the squirrel cage of 
his own ego. 

This indoctrination is effective for two reasons. First, 
man is naturally reluctant to work out any problem to its 
last decimal point. Hence, whcn the easy and particularly 
attractive solution of his own prideful person, apotheosized 
as destiny incarnate is offered him by a battery of professors 
properly brocaded with Ph.D.’s who is he to claim that he 
has been dealt a poor hand from a cold deck of cards? 
Secondly, no person, be he Einstein squared, can come up 
with the final answer, if he never learns all the elements of 
the problem. In this great land of free speech many schools 
by policy, others by law, are not permitted to disclose all 
the elements of the problem. This program of academic 
truncaticn has induced the prime intellectual heresy of our 
time; the habit of mistaking a part for the whole. 


The three means by which man can attain full stature 
within the limits of his nature are the religious, moral, and 
intellectual virtues. I have listed these in the order of their 
essential importance. As long ago as the thirteenth century 
it was noted that a charwoman of that day knew more about 
the meaning of life than did Plato. This plenary knowledge 
was attributed not to her intellectual or even her moral 
superiority to Plato but simply to her elementary grasp of 
religious truths unknown to him. With equal right it can 
be said today that the lowliest child who has completed his 
penny catechism knows more about the full meaning of this 
atom-studded, jet-propelled, televised and UN riddled uni- 
verse than the assembled faculty of some of our universities. 
The reason is elementary and irrefutable. The child knows 
the first or ultimate causes of things; the faculty has a con- 
fused and at best inadequate grasp of secondary causes only. 
The difference in kind of knowledge is similar to that be- 
tween the man who made the atomic bomb and the bom- 
bardier who releases it on its destructive mission. 


Forced by unfortunate circumstances, all of our public 
and many of our private institutions of learning have aban- 
doned the teaching of religion. It soon followed, as logically 
it should, that the teaching of the closely allied moral vir- 
tues was also discarded. This double default, as I said, has 
obliged our educational system to present to its students a 
truncated picture of reality. The consequences are disastrous 
and will grow increasingly disastrous as they pursue their 
logical course. 

With the abandoning of Revelation in university circles, 
the acquisition of certain knowledge became an impossible 
task. Two courses were open to man. Either he was forced 
to fall back on his fallible reason—a tool which Moses 
Maimonides had long ago proved to be unequal to the prob- 
lem—or, he had to resort to a fatuous liberalism, which 
ranges all the way from polite skepticism to the shoddy 
“science” (in quotes) of statistics. Preoccupation, the short 
span of human existence, the infinitude of the world object 
to be examined, as well as the finite limits of the examining 
faculty render man’s reason inherently incapable of solving 
the problem. The social possibilities of liberalism, on the 
other hand, have always rendered this alternative attractive. 
Its glib versatility produces both on performer and spectator 
the same giddy effect as the spectacle of a tight-rope equi- 
librist. It is good theater, good politics, but utter irrespon- 
sibility in the face of a crisis. As things are today man must 





make a decision. The university often does little more than 
prepare him to sidestep it—gracefully. The Kremlin could 
ask for nothing more. 

Paralleling the ouster of Revelation from our lecture halls 
is that of authority. Both branch from God in such a way 
that the rejection of one entails the rejection of the other. 
For authority without justice is tyranny; justice, however, 
is impossible without certain knowledge of rights and ob- 
ligations; and certitude we have seen is lost with the aban- 
donment of Revelation. With authority gone a specious 
form of liberty enters the scene. “Liberty’’ (again in quotes ) 
is today’s major plague. As practiced, it consists in man’s 
right to do anything in accord with his opinion. That right, 
he is taught at the university, is his supreme prerogative as 
the citizen of a democracy. It is, in fact, indistinguishable 
from license. True liberty, properly defined, is man’s po- 
tentiality to perform a good action. ‘The*full good, however, 
he cannot know for certain without the controlling assistance 
of Revelation. Hence, man himself and the world he lives 
in are at the mercy of opinion’s whim. 

Opinion, then, the pale image of truth, is the end product 
of university training today. Could Plato return, he would 
be astonished to find how modern educators are using his 
cave. The method he worked out for them in that famous 
parable of the seventh book of the Republic was quite dif- 
ferent from present practice. Uneducated man, he wrote, 
was chained in a cave with his back to the light. All that he 
could see (or know) were the shadows cast by the fire against 
the wall in front of him. Reality-—that is to say, the true 
and the good—chained man could not see. His world of 
knowledge was the shadow of reality, which is mere opinion. 
Plato’s conception of the twofold purpose of education, 
therefore, was to free man from his chains and turn him 
from the shadowy twilight of opinion, first to the world of 
real objects and finally to the sun, source of all light (or 
knowledge) and all reality. When we realize that for him 
the sun was a symbol of the divine principle, a more in- 
spiring ideal for education is hard to conceive. A more 
cogent indictment of modern education cannot be imagined. 

We live today and are trained to live in the shadow world 
of opinion. In religion, in philosophy, the arts, morality, 
politics, the social sciences, in all the areas dominated by 
man and his vital human interests, we move in the false, 
heady atmosphere of the race track. One man’s guess is as 
good as another’s. Secure in the “science” of his system, 
he is prepared to take his chance and place a bet. In short, 
education has trained man to make a game out of life in a 
way he would never try with a living. 

This is laissez faire, nineteenth-century rugged individu- 
alism transplaned from the field of economics to the whole 
world of thought, morality, and life. It is not surprising, 
then, to note that states have found it necessary to control 
opinion exactly as they found it necessary to control eco- 
nomics. The state’s thinking in this matter is much sounder 
than that of the resentful individual whose opinion is con- 
trolled. Despite the dramatic but puerile dictum of Hei- 
vetius there is nothing essentially sacred about an opinion. 
In fact, in the field of religion, where God has been merci- 
ful enough to reveal the truth to mankind, opinion can be 
blasphemous. At best, opinions are blind gropings for the 
truth; at worst, they are the stubborn vaporings of ignor- 
ance. Actually, an opinion is grounded on nothing but the 
limited experience and personal interests of the individual. 
It is not supported by a universal, eternal, immutable law 
as is truth. The state’s opinion, then, is just as good, 
just as sacred, and just as accurate as the individual citizen’s 
opinion or the majority opinion of all the citizens. (I need 
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lot point out how. clearly Mr. Truman proved this in the 
last election.) With man’s normal aspirations reduced by 
sity training from a thirst for truth to the spawning 
of opinions, there is every reason to expect that the state 
for its own preservation will be forced to establish an opinion- 
control bureau. There are definite forewarnings of such 


Inivel 


necessity. 


‘The universities themselves are reexamining their fabulous 
formula of academic freedom: That Protean pulpit whereon 
may mount atheist and Catholic; fellow traveler and capi- 
talist: agnostic, liberal, dogmatist, and even an occasional 
teacher. It is fondly assumed that the untrained nostril of 
the student will unfailingly detect the sweet odor of truth 
from this miasma of conflicting opinion belched at him by 
his instructors. The formula, with all the good faith, toler- 
ance, and urbanity in the world, is impossible. It is high- 
balling toward self-destruction.. No contradictory parts can 
ever add up to a whole. Truth is one, simple, and integral. 
Hevel’s dialectical zig-zag of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 

y appeal to a ballet master or the Radio City Rockettes, 
hut it is so much philosophical balderdash to one who has 
seen the promised land of total reality. 

Deprived of God, man will build himself an idol; shorn 
of revelation, he will cast a mystic aura over the dry fodder 
of rationalism; deprived of dogma, he will seek emotional 
refuge in the narcotic of epoche, that stoic suspension of 
judgment which renders man insensible to the petty clash 
of conflicting opinions; relieved of objective authority, man 
will have recourse to the petty might of his own finite judg- 
ment as the last court of appeal; if this fails to raise a clear 
voice or bring calm to confusion, he will then slide into the 
of license. At each descending step he has erected 
in idol to represent the fuller reality on the level above; 
he is content to accept a diminishing part as a substitute 
for the whole. 


nirvana 


It is with no complacency that I turn from this scene of 
confusion to the formidable task confronting me. Despite 
the manifold involutions of most modern universities, their 
vuiding principle is relatively simple. It is the monism of 
unregenerated but self-sufficient nature. Georgetown Uni- 
versity rejects this oversimplification of education’s chore, 
for she maintains with St. Paul that “natural wisdom brings 
only death, whereas the wisdom of the spirit brings life and 
peace’ (Rom. 8:6). Hence, the goal of true education is 
dualistic: Both spirit and nature, in the Pauline sense, claim 
just measure of attention. No academic system can 
pretend to be realistic if it fails to account for both factors 
in its training. Balance between the two and thoroughness 
in the appreach to each must characterize the program. 

Our method of training nature was first molded in Plato’s 
Academy some four centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Homer and Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles have 
graced the walks of Georgetown as once the groves of 
(jreece. Aristotle has sharpened the wits of our students 
with his logic and metaphysical complexities. With Justin, 
Clement, Origen, and Basil, we believe that God prepared 
the intellect of the world for the advent of Christ by the 
genius of Greece. With Lactantius, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Cassiodorus, we hold that Rome prepared for His com- 
ing by teaching the world a moral code of law and order in 
Caesar, Cicero, and Seneca. 
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Each individual in his growth to maturity undergoes in a 
microcosmic manner the intellectual development of the 
world. What prepared mankind for the cor-*ng Christ, now 
best prepares the individual man for the life of grace. This 
was Clement's theory of education, restated by Basil and 


codified by Ignatius when he founded the Jesuit schools. 
Thus, the patiently tooled truths of pagan antiquity, beauti- 
fully encased in the literature of Greece and Rome, were 
saved and used as a propaedeutic for the student’s maturing 
mind to fathom the mysteries of redemption. 

If pre-Christian antiquity contributed its treasures and 
the Middle Ages their theology, the modern epoch, dating 
from the Renaissance, has introduced science as a new fac- 
tor of universal knowledge. This element was rapidly and 
eficiently absorbed by the Jesuit code of education. The 
names of Sestini, Hagen, and Secchi, Georgetown scientists, 
indicate more than routine academic interest. 

Founded as a college in 1789 by Archbishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, Georgetown first began offering graduate courses 
leading to the master’s degree in 1820. The astronomical 
observatory which pioneered in the study of sun-spots and 
variable stars, was erected in 1841. Her medical school was 
opened in 1851, her law school in 1870. The Georgetown 
University Hospital began in 1898. Her famous school of 
foreign service was established in 1919. 

The past is secure but what of the present and what of 
the future? What of the Greco-Roman classics and theology 
in this age of nuclear physics, ram-jets, plastics, plex-glass, 
and orange squeezers? When Moses went up to Mount 
Sinai to consult with Yahweh about the Ten Command- 
ments, the children of Israel left behind in the wilderness 
grew impatient and enterprising. Following the disordered 
bent of man’s nature, they erected an idol and worshipped it. 
That is very ancient history but very modern psychology. 
Man today after two world Wars is again impatient and 
enterprising. Where the Israelites had one idol, modern 
man has many. Idol worship, in the sense of pursuing shad- 
ows and deferring to opinions, is a modern disorder. George- 
town University has been iconoclastic in the past and with 
God’s help will wield a heavier hammer in the future. 

‘Throughout her long history she has never lost sight of 
the man she was training and the destiny freely assigned 
him by Almighty God. With the Psalmist she has won- 
dered: “What is man that Thou are mindful of him? or 
the son of man that Thou visitest him?” With the Psalmist 
she has answered her own question: “Thou hast made him 
a little less than the angels, thou has crowned him with 
glory and honor and hast set him over the works of Thy 
hands.” (Psalms 8:5-6.) This is man’s earthly destiny, 
the fruit, we believe of intelligence and moral self-disci- 
pline. Mlan’s eternal destiny to be accomplished by the 
exercise of religious virtues we consider to be equally the 
concern of education. To this end we have channelled our 
educational efforts along the lines suggested to teachers by 
St. Paul: “They are to order the lives of the faithful, 
minister to their needs, build up the frame of Christ’s body, 
until we all realize our common unity through faith in the 
Son of God, and fuller knowledge of him. So we shall 
reach perfect manhood, that maturity which is proportioned 
to the complete growth of Christ; we are no longer to be 
children, no longer to be like storm-tossed sailors, driven 
before the wind of each new doctrine that human subtlety, 
human skill in fabricating lies, may propound. We are to 
follow the truth, in a spirit of charity, and so grow up, in 
everything, into a due proportion with Christ, who is our 
head.” (Ephesians 4:11-15.) 

This is our program, this our academic faith to which we 
are consecrated with all hope in His divine promises, with 
all love for Him our Creator and Redeemer and 
charity toward men of good will. 


with 
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Selling Americanism 


BASIC PRINCIPLES ARE LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 
By LYALL T. BEGGS, National Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wears 
Delivered at Americanization Day Exercises, Captain Clinton E. Fisk Post 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, Jersey City, N. J., April 24, 1949 


EVERAL years ago there was a play on Broadway 
about George Washington at Valley Forge. In it, the 
general spoke one line that went something like this: 

“This liberty we have will seem easy by and by, when no- 
body has to die to get it.” Those are bitter words, but they 
have the solid ring of truth. They apply not only to liberty 
but to the entire democratic concept of life. In times of 
peace there is a tendency to take our American way of life 
for granted. We are likely to forget how dear a price we 
paid to keep our rights as freemen secure. 

That is why, many years ago, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars set aside the last Sunday in April as Americanization 
Day, an occasion for reviewing our Nation’s history and 
heritage. It gives us the opportunity to recall to the entire 
country that the basic principles of Americanism—liberty and 
equality—were bought with the blood of patriots in ’76, and 
have been preserved through the years only because there 
were men in every generation ready to fight and die to defend 
them. On this day, we who have borne arms in the defense 
of Americanism, repledge ourselves to guard our liberties 
against every attack, in peace as well as in war. 

What is this Americanism to which we have dedicated 
ourselves? At its core is the great gift this country brought 
to all mankind—the concept of human liberty. The Declara- 
tion of Independence established this as the first Nation 
based on the rights of the common man. At the very heart 
of our Constitution are those provisions, known as the Bill 
of Rights, which safeguard the rights and dignity of the 
individual. Any time we fail to make good these essential 
guaranties, the entire structure of our way of life is weak- 
ened. 

The average American accepts the rights and benefits of 
democracy without giving them a moment’s thought—the 
right to move from one State to another without notifying 
anyone; the right to change jobs; the right to fair trial; the 
right to retain one’s nationality; the right to own property— 
and not be arbitrarily deprived of it; the right of peaceful 
assembly, such as here today; and to belong to a business or 
social fraternity, or to a political party or trade union; in 
short, all of the fundamental rights we enjoy under our 
Constitution and our form of government. To us it seems 
strange that these simple things are denied in totalitarian 
countries. 

Most of us have blithely assumed that the basic rights of 
all Americans are pretty thoroughly protected. But when 
the Civil Rights Committee published its report a couple of 
years ago, the entire Nation got a surprising eyeful. The 
report revealed wide gaps between our democratic principles 
and our daily practices. It brought to light some very dis- 
turbing facts—that many Americans are denied a fair chance 
for education; that others are denied equal opportunities for 
jobs, for decent housing, even for medical care. 

Although our standards of equality and fair play are 
higher than in any other nation, imperfections such as these 
must be eliminated. And the only cure is to insist on more 
of the benefits of democracy for everyone. This includes 
better schools, more teachers, and adequate recreational 
facilities, so that our youngsters will grow up with healthy 
minds and bodies. It means teaching young and old the 
glorious lessons of American history—not only of the battles 
won, but the record of team work among our peoples that 
led to victory. 


In order that we can be better Americans, we must 
change or revamp our approach and way of thinking. There 
is today a growing tendency to revert back to the rut that 
we were in after World War I. The democratic ideal is 
the noblest political vision that was ever given to mankind. 
Yet, in our surface way of thinking we measure our benefits 
from our democracy in terms of the luxuries that we enjoy, 
such as electric ice boxes, automobiles, and radios. We must 
realize that a democracy is religious as well as political in 
its concept and that as God-fearing men and women we 
know that we gain nothing from religion unless we are 
willing to labor long and hard in the vineyards of God. 
Thus it is in a democracy. 

We have learned by bitter experience that the best weapon 
against communism and other subversive “isms” is better 
Americanism—live it ourselves and demonstrate it to the 
world. 

We of the VFW have dedicated ourselves to this mis- 
sion. At our 1948 national encampment we resolved to 
conduct a _ national educational campaign designed to 
strengthen each individual citizen’s importance, freedom, 
and right of opportunities, regardless of his religious, racial, 
or social status. 

Today, democracy and communism are pitted against each 
other in an all-out struggle. The test is not one of arms— 
and we hope it will never become that—but a conflict of 
social and economic ideologies. The peoples of the world 
want desperately to be on our side, although misinformation, 
ignorance, and Communist propaganda sometimes cause them 
to have some doubts about us. 

It is important that we let the world know about America 
and what it stands for; and it is odd that we in the United 
States who have developed the technique of advertising to a 
fine science, have proven such poor advertisers of America 
in other lands. Advertising creates consumer demand; de- 
velops consumer acceptance. With advertising, manufactur- 
ers boast they can sell ice-boxes to eskimos; but we have 
failed miserably to sell democracy to the Germans, or to the 
Chinese, or to the Balkan countries. 

It is a sad commentary upon American tourists—and upon 
the average GI who served in Europe and Asia—that they 
make poor ambassadors for democratic America. The aver- 
age Yank, when in association with the people of other 
countries, gained a reputation of being a braggart and a 
“blowhard.” The other night I was talking to an Australian 
war bride who confessed that she at first considered the 
Yanks, in general, as great ones to “skite’—which is their 
slang term meaning to brag. To the Aussies, who them- 
selves are not overly modest in speaking of their accomplish- 
ments—it was galling. 

The average American, in talking to the natives of other 
countries, compares the material things of the United States 
with what the other country has to offer—its trains and 
streetcars, its roads, hotels, and restaurants, and its plumbing 
and theaters. 

A Jewish refugee from Europe told me that he had heard 
about the skyscrapers, the superhighway, the big and showy 
things of America—but it was not until he arrived in the 
States that he realized that the true worth of Americanism 
lay not in material things—but in the freedom from fear, 
the sense of belonging, and the satisfaction of feeling oneself a 
real person—an important individual. These are the things we 
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must advertise to the world. These are the things that count. 

We can overcome Communist propaganda and bring the 
rest of the world safely within the democratic orbit if we 
advertise Americanism in its true light, and if we show that 
we are true to our ideals; that our system of individual free- 
dom, with the spirit of initiative that flows from it, is 
strong enough to help war-shattered countries rebuild their 
economies. If the civilization we know is to survive, democ- 
racy must be proved to be workable, not only for the United 
States, but for all the world. 

Strength and liberty are indivisible. This applies both in 
a military and spiritual sense. If we permit the rights of 
any of our citizens to be disregarded, we weaken our ranks 
and jeopardize the freedom for all. We must stand guard 
over our liberties every day of our lives, lest we fritter away 
or permit them to be stolen behind our backs. As President 
Truman says: “The greatest danger is that through apathy 
or weakness of intention, the citizen may fail to exercise 
with virility his heritage of democratic freedom and thus let 
go by default the constructive power history has placed in 
his hands.” 

These dangers from within, which are constant, cannot 
be brushed off by the mere poking of our heads into the 
sands. Those who adhere to the Communist ideologies are 
open and bold in their denunciation of our way of life. 

Just a few weeks ago Foster and Dennis, the leaders of 
the American Communist Party, had the supreme gall to 
publicly proclaim that in the event our Nation became in- 
volved in a conflict with Soviet Russia they and their fellow 
travelers in America would be found fighting on the side 
of Soviet Russia. This man Dennis is the same individual 
who out of the other corner of his mouth insisted on his 
constitutional rights as one of the eleven defendants now 
being tried in New York. He insisted on a trial by jury 
with a large jury panel to draw from and also the right to 
appear as his own attorney. He was asking for constitutional 
rights given to him from a Government that he would turn 
against in the event of war with the Communists. 

We have laws for the purpose of protecting society. Al- 
though this is a free nation—we are free people—we cannot 
without fear of punishment go out and kill our neighbor, 
or rob a bank or a drugstore. In my opinion laws should be 
put into effect to punish and curb these individuals who have 
openly avowed that they are working toward the destruction 
of ourselves and our children. I believe that we can go too 
far in according such individuals all of these constitutional 
protective rights. 

I do not advocate the curbing of their right to speak out 
their beliefs. That is one of the four freedoms for which 
vou men of World War II fought to preserve. I prefer that 
we handle these so-called fellow travelers in the manner that 
was pursued by the VFW comrades in New York last May 
1, which is also known as Red Day on Times Square by the 
Communists here in America. These comrades did not at- 
tempt to heckle or prevent the Communist rally. On the 
contrary, the VFW sponsored a tremendous loyalty day cele- 
bration just across the river from Times Square—in 
Brooklyn. 

I did not attend either meeting but read what went on in 
both places. At the loyalty day meeting, which drew five 
times as many spectators as the Communist rally in Times 
Square, the speakers all used as a theme for their subject 
the pointing out of the good things that we enjoy in America 
and the fact that we should be more appreciative of those 
God-given privileges to which I have hereto alluded. In 
Times Square the Communist leader, who, by the way, was 
not sent here from Russia but was born and raised in the 
Midwest and educated in the colleges of the East, struck 
out in sarcastic terms against our capitalistic and democratic 
form of government and spoke only in laudatory terms of the 





good times to be enjoyed under a Communist-controlled 
regime under the 14 men in the Politburo of the Kremlin, 
and continued in a sneering tone to cast aspersions upon the 
United States. 

I thought he sank to a new low level when he ridiculed 
our American flag. He is quoted as saying that the red in 
our flag stands for revolution, the blue for despair, and the 
white for surrender. As I read these remarks I instinctively 
said, “It isn’t so.” I laid the paper aside, and in the course 
of the next 10 days read the paper several times, wondering 
why I had not destroyed it. It then dawned upon me that 
perhaps I, as a spokesman for a militant veteran organiza- 
tion made up of men who fought to preserve this flag of 
ours, should speak out, not only to my comrades and sisters 
in this country but to all citizens alike, in an affirmative tone 
as to what this flag stands for. 

We of the Veterans of Foreign Wars are plain everyday 
Americans, and as such believe that it is well on a day such 
as this that we recall and refresh our minds as to the true 
meaning of the Stars and Stripes. I want to remind you 
that the red in our flag does not stand for revolution. It 
stands for sacrifice. A sacrifice that was first made by our 
founding forefathers who left their bloody footprints on the 
snow-clad field of Valley Forge. That same sacrifice was 
made by the boys of ’61, clad both in the Blue and the Gray, 
brother against brother, who were locked in mortal combat 
at Shiloh, Vicksburg, and at Gettysburg. 

Then, too, the red in our flag stands for the sacrifice that 
was made by the gallant lads of 98, a 100 percent volunteer 
army, and those who were the founders of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, who charged the heights of San Juan Hill 
in the face of a ruthless enemy bullet, or who served with 
valor and distinction with Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay. 

And then, as we turn the glorious pages of history, we 
find that the red is for the sacrifice made by the khaki-clad 
doughboys of ’17 and ’18, who fought and beat down into 
utter humiliation and defeat what was then regarded as the 
world’s invincible army under the leadership of Kaiser Wil- 
helm of Germany. And once again we turn the pages of 
history to find that the red stands for the sacrifice that was 
made by the some 14,000,000 of American men and women 
of World War II, who left thousands of their comrades on 
the far-flung battlefields of the world. 

It is well to be reminded that the blue in our flag, instead 
of standing for despair, stands for loyalty—that same loyalty 
that was displayed by those young men of certain generations 
in our history to whom I have just alluded, who defended 
their country in time of peril. And it is that same type of 
loyalty that you and I as parents are trying to instill and 
to inculcate into the hearts and minds of our children. 

As christian men and women we know that the white in 
our flag does not stand for surrender—it stands for purity. 

As I read those disparaging remarks I was cognizant of a 
definite void—that there was something conspicuous in its 
absence. It was that which was absent that depicted to me 
the utter stupidity of those 14 men of the Politburo in the 
Kremlin. They had failed to grasp the significance of the 
stars in the field of blue, symbolic of the stars in the heavens 
above; failed to realize that each star stands for a great 
State, and the 48 States collectively stand for a great free- 
dom-loving Nation—the one that is to be the salvation if 
we are to have world peace. 

So, as we gather here on this Americanization day, I ask 
that we join together, all the people of this Nation, firm in 
the resolution that as God-fearing, freedom-loving men and 
women, not only today but for days and years to come, we 
shall always look to those same heavens above—wherein 
dwelleth Him—for inspiration, aid, and protection; may the 
people of the United States so live that we shall always con- 
tinue to deserve and receive God’s blessing. 
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